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Nostalgia 


There  is  a  little  lane  I  know 

Beyond  a  shady  street, 
Where  tiny,  timid  violets  grow 

To  nestle  at  one's  feet. 

In  Spring  the  perfumed  boughs  bend  low 

To  steal  a  shy  caress, 
And  vagrant  April  breezes  blow 

In  teasing  tenderness. 

In  Summer  arching  branches  toss 

Their  emerald  fans  in  play; 
The  moonlight  paints  the  velvet  moss 

In  silver  patterns  gay. 

In  Autumn  all  the  witchery 

Of  color  bids  one  rise 
To  join  the  leaves  in  revelry 

Beneath  the  golden  skies. 

In  Winter  trees  in  frosty  lace, 

Like  ladies  sweet  and  old, 
Wait  silently  with  charm  and  grace 

To  see  each  day  unfold. 

There  is  a  little  lane  I  know 

Beyond  a  shady  street, 
And  there  my  thoughts  must  often  go 

To  make  my  life  complete. 

— Louise  Woeppel,  Grad. 


GRACE  SEES  IT  THROUGH 

Jane  Connell,  U.  C.  2 

n  the  sunny  porch  facing  the  Straits,  Grace  Devoe  lay 
back  in  her  comfortable  lounging  chair,  conscious 
that  coiffure  and  manicure  and  complexion  were 
secretly  envied  by  women,  conscious,  too,  of  her  fine  figure 
that  magnetized  male  passersby.  And  at  fifty  that  was  some- 
thing. An  open  book  sprawled  on  her  lap,  but  her  eyes  gazed 
straight  away  into  an  infinity  of  distance,  and  her  thoughts 
were  far  from  novels.  Of  course,  she  reflected,  with  a  wry 
little  smile,  an  income  of  twenty  thousand  a  year  removes 
many  worries  and  keeps  one  at  very  nice  summer  resorts, 
although  even  so  she  had  had  to  manage  carefully.  But  her 
money  had  not  erased  Grace's  present  concern.  For  weeks, 
her  attention  had  been  fixed  with  an  intensity  slowly  becoming 
painful,  upon  her  son  and  the  lively  girl  now  beside  him  on 
the  beach. 

Paul  had  been  constantly  in  the  company  of  Irene  Morgan 
since  the  resort  season  had  opened  that  summer.  He  had  met 
her  at  the  alumni  dance  last  fall,  when  an  unlucky  chance  had 
taken  him  back  to  his  old  university  haunts,  and  ever  since  had 
been  showering  her  with  attentions.  And  now  Irene  had,  by 
some  odd  coincidence,  come  to  the  same  resort  at  Mackinac 
that  Grace  had  chosen  for  late  August.  Or  was  it  really  coin- 
cidence? A  burning  suspicion  flamed  in  the  mother's  mind, 
died  away,  then  flared  into  fire  again.  She  told  herself  it  was 
ungenerous  to  feel  this  way  about  the  girl,  and  tried  to  dismiss 
her  concern.  But  people  who  play  with  ghosts  have  learned 
ere  now,  that  once  called  up,  the  ugly  spectres  can  not  always 
be  easily  returned  to  their  dark  lairs.  Doubt,  misgiving,  sus- 
picion, lingered  like  leering  sprites,  in  Grace  Devoe 's  mind. 
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At  first,  she  had  not  worried.  But  when  Frances  Drake,  a 
pretty  little  brunette  with  sparkling  eyes  and  a  wealth  of 
vivacity,  had  come  and  gone  without  a  half  hour's  attention 
from  Paul,  his  mother  had  become  somewhat  perturbed.  Not 
even  Margaret  Curtis,  though  other  young  men  eagerly  sought 
her  engaging  smile  and  the  approving  nod  of  her  saucy  red 
head,  had  moved  Paul  to  the  slightest  degree.  He  merely 
seemed  happier  than  ever  in  Irene  's  company.  And  Irene  re- 
mained an  enigma.  Grace  could  not  understand  why  Paul  was 
attracted.  From  the  beach  where  a  party  of  young  people 
played,  Irene's  voice  came  to  her  ears  at  that  very  instant, 
clear  and  strong,  in  a  shriek  of  laughter.  "A  very  well-bred 
girl  wouldn't  be  quite  so  noisy,"  Grace  sighed. 

Besides,  if  Paul  were  to  marry,  what  would  she  do!  With  a 
feeling  of  slightly  self-conscious  virtue,  she  recalled  the  hand- 
some captain  from  the  British  embassy  in  Washington.  He 
had  been  so  very  insistent,  too.  Then,  there  was  the  clever 
broker  who  had  so  perseveringly  sought  her.  She  smiled  as 
she  thought  of  the  merry  European  nobleman  who  graciously 
promised  her  half  of  Europe  if  she  would  go  back  with  him. 
But  she  had  loved  only  her  husband  and,  since  his  death, 
her  son. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief,  she  saw  Paul  and  Irene  dash  out  of 
the  water  toward  the  bath-house.  Now,  maybe,  Paul  would 
come  and  sit  with  her  for  awhile. 

And  a  few  minutes  later,  he  did  come  running  up  the  steps. 

' ' Hello,  Mother.    Enjoying  yourself  1 ' ' 

"When  I  see  you.    What  happened  to  Irene?" 

' 1  She 's  waiting  for  me  to  get  the  tennis  rackets.    She — ' ' 

"Oh,  so  you're  not  going  to  sit  with  me  a  while."  She  felt 
profoundly  alone,  and  something  of  her  disappointment  must 
have  shone  in  her  eyes,  for  her  son  looked  startled. 

"Well — that  is — not  right  now." 
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"Paul,  why  don't  you  bring  her  to  dinner  tonight?  I  hardly 
know  her. ' ' 

Paul  looked  at  her  very  suddenly,  as  if  suspecting  the 
thought  that  burned  darkly  in  the  back  of  her  mind.  Finally, 
he  said  with  slow  finality, ' '  I  '11  be  glad  to  bring  her. ' ' 

The  very  certainty  of  his  answer  jolted  her.  He  was  so 
sure  the  girl  would  accept.  The  words  had  a  possessive  tone. 
Grace  felt  an  ache  in  the  region  of  her  heart.  But  as  Paul 
excused  himself  and  hurried  off,  a  smile  played  on  her  lips. 

At  six  o'clock,  Paul,  his  mother,  and  Irene  walked  into  the 
large,  beautiful  dining  room.  "You  two  seemed  to  be  having 
a  fine  time  today,"  she  began.  "You  scarcely  stopped  for 
lunch. ' ' 

"We  didn't  realize  how  fast  the  clocks  were  going,"  said 
Paul.  "We  tried  out  the  new  horses  this  morning.  That 
black  mare  is  a  beauty.  And  we  took  some  new  pictures  from 
Arch  Eock." 

"And  for  the  first  time  in  ages,  I  beat  Paul  at  tennis." 
Irene 's  gray  eyes  fairly  snapped,  and  she  looked  as  pretty  and 
dainty  as  one  of  the  little  miniatures  on  an  old  medallion,  her 
features  cameo-clear,  and  her  eyes  amazingly  alive.  Her  old- 
rose  dress  brought  out  the  pink  in  her  flushed  cheeks,  and  two 
tiny  flowers  in  her  hair  lay  half-hidden  behind  a  pert 
black  curl. 

Even  this  irritated  the  older  woman.  Some  faint  reflection 
of  the  feeling  must  have  smoldered  into  view  in  her  eyes,  and 
suddenly  Irene's  expression  changed.  "How  quickly  she 
realized  it,"  thought  Mrs.  Devoe.  "A  girl  of  very  swift  per- 
ceptions," and  with  a  feeling  akin  to  alarm,  she  knew  Irene 
had  read  her  thoughts.  She  was  not  sorry  Irene  knew  the 
truth,  but  she  was  sorry  to  have  it  surprised  out  of  her.  It 
gave  Irene  an  advantage. 
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And  Paul,  in  his  turn,  felt  tensity  and  alarm.  And  yet  he 
could  not  say  why  or  how.  He  was  conscious  only  that  every 
girl  he  had  liked  and  wanted  had  somehow  been  gently  but 
incisively  pried  away  from  him,  and  that  with  surgical  dex- 
terity his  mother  had  carved  them  open  and  laid  bare  their 
hidden  faults.  Mother  had  very  few  illusions.  But  suddenly 
Paul  felt  with  desperation  that  he  would  welcome  a  few  illu- 
sions. If  these  girls  were  not  perfect,  neither  was  he.  And, 
with  a  sensation  akin  to  panic,  he  wondered  abruptly  if  his 
mother  were  less  than  perfect,  too.  His  honest  eyes  were 
troubled,  and  Paul,  who  could  no  more  conceal  his  thoughts 
than  he  could  fly,  remained  blissfully  unaware  that  both  women 
read  him  like  an  open  book,  one  with  anger,  chagrin,  and  con- 
cern, one  with  mingled  love  and  alarm. 

An  hour  later,  Paul  and  Irene  were  dancing  in  the  pavilion. 
The  wind  over  the  lake  was  cool,  and  the  music  was  discreet 
and  low. 

"I  think  your  mother  dislikes  me,"  she  said,  keeping  her 
eyes  steady  and  straight  ahead.  She  was  conscious  of  the 
sudden  tremor  in  his  muscles. 

Bluntly,  he  started  to  contradict  her,  then  stopped.  A  new 
caution  came  to  his  rescue.  "What  makes  you  think  that? 
Why,  mother  wanted  you  to  come  tonight  so  she  could  know 
you  better. ' ' 

She  recognized  the  start  and  stop.  "He's  learning,' '  she 
thought.    Then  aloud, i '  Quite  true,  Paul.    But  even  so. ' ' 

"That's  so  silly,  Irene.  Mother  wouldn't  have  you  to  come 
if  she  didn't  like  you."    His  position  was  predetermined. 

"Poor  Paul,"  thought  Irene.  She  smiled  up  into  his  blue 
eyes  as  they  wove  in  and  out  among  the  other  couples,  and 
wondered  if  the  struggle  were  really  worth  while.  "Apron 
strings. "  The  words  ran  through  her  mind  like  a  dull  refrain. 
"But  I  think  it  is  worth  while  after  all." 
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And  Paul  on  his  side  was  seeing  his  situation  from  an 
entirely  new  angle.  His  eyes  hardened  and  darkened,  his  jaw 
set  more  firmly. 

On  the  sidelines,  Mrs.  Devoe  sat  watching  happy  young 
people  laughing  and  talking.  Once  Paul  and  Irene  passed  by, 
and  an  expression  of  deep  concern  flickered  over  her  clear-cut 
features  at  the  change  in  his  face.  He  looked  like  Dan  used 
to  when  he  was  angry.  Once  she  saw  Paul  glance  at  her.  And 
an  uneasy  feeling  darted  through  her  that  the  two  were  talk- 
ing about  her.  Never  before  had  she  felt  so  exquisitely  how 
difficult  is  the  game  of  diplomacy.  If  Irene  were  some  vulgar 
shop  girl,  if  she  were  an  ignorant  obstreperous  climber,  the 
solution  should  have  been  easy.  But  Irene  came  of  an  older 
family  than  the  Devoes,  she  had  as  much  money  as  Grace,  her 
education  and  background  were  all  that  anyone  could  wish. 
Past  argument,  she  was  a  difficult  opponent.  Calm,  poised, 
aloof,  and  yet  brimful  of  the  joy  of  life.  One  false  move,  Grace 
felt,  could  bring  only  irretrievable  confusion.  She  could  afford 
no  mistakes.  Young  people  can  afford  mistakes  but  old — 
what  a  thought.    She  was  not  old ! 

If,  for  example,  someone  asked  her  to  dance,  she  could  have 
agreed  at  that  moment,  and  felt  supremely  happy. 

But  it  had  been  so  long  since  she  had  been  on  the  dance  floor. 
Of  course,  old  people—.  Old !  There  was  that  thought  again, 
and  she  felt  cold  all  over.  This  was  the  first  time  that  she  had 
felt  old,  in  fact,  the  first  evening  that  she  had  ever  even 
thought  of  it. 

She  glanced  about.  Surely  Mrs.  Thompson  and  Mrs. 
Elridge  were  as  old  as  she.  She  looked  much  younger.  Here 
and  there  in  her  perfectly  waved  light  brown  hair,  a  streak  of 
silver  should  have  shone  but  for  her  hair  dresser's  art.  No 
wrinkles  marred  her  face,  the  lines  that  worry  and  sorrow 
bring.    Her  white  hands  lay  soft  and  smooth  in  her  silken  lap. 
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She  had  no  reason  to  look  old.  She  never  had  to  work  or 
worry.  Paul  was  her  only  child  and  he  had  been  no  care.  He 
was  brought  up  with  outside  help.  In  his  very  early  years,  he 
had  been  sent  away  to  school. 

She  had  had  every  opportunity  to  retain  her  beauty.  It 
amused  her  to  recall  that  the  money  she  had  spent  in  beauty 
salons  would  have  sent  a  couple  of  boys  through  college.  Her 
clothes  were  the  most  expensive  money  could  buy,  and  nature 
had  gifted  her  with  excellent  taste.  She  knew  that.  And  with 
a  sudden  jolt  she  wondered  if  that  were  why  she  admired 
Irene  even  while  disliking  her.  Fear  struck  at  the  roots  of 
her  mind. 

And  Dan  had  always  insisted  she  have  beautiful  jewelry. 
Poor  Dan !  She  sighed  as  she  realized  how  much  she  missed 
him.  But  Paul  was  the  image  of  his  father.  She  saw  Dan  in 
Paul 's  light  blue  eyes  and  wavy  fair  hair,  in  his  broad  should- 
ers and  springy  step.  The  body,  yes.  But,  the  mind?  She 
wondered.  A  man  and  woman  came  and  sat  next  to  her.  It 
was  old  Mrs.  Becker  with  her  son.  As  he  wrapped  a  shawl 
around  the  old  lady's  shoulders,  she  complained  in  a  whining 
tone,  " Can't  you  ever  fix  that  right,  Tom?  Oh  dear.  I  left 
my  glasses  up  in  the  room.    You  go  get  them. " 

Without  a  word,  Tom  sped  off  like  a  messenger  boy.  In  a 
few  minutes,  he  returned  panting  and  eager  with  the  glasses 
in  his  hand.  As  Grace  looked  at  him,  she  thought  of  a 
wretched  little  fox  terrior,  panting  and  wiggling  and  hoping 
for  approval. 

"Is  this  all  right,  Mother!"  he  asked. 

"It'll  have  to  do  I  suppose,"  she  said  ungraciously. 
He  sat  down  by  his  mother,  listening  closely  to  every  word 
she  said,  but  saying  little  himself. 

As  Mrs.  Devoe  watched  them,  sudden  disgust  welled  up  in 
her.    Tom  Becker  was  a  bachelor  of  fifty,  and  even  "molly- 
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coddle"  wouldn't  describe  him.  "He  never  leaves  his  mother 
for  a  minute,"  thought  Grace.  He  might  just  as  well  have 
been  her  servant.  He  ran  all  her  errands,  waited  on  her  hand 
and  foot,  and  stood  about,  like  a  terrier,  wagging  for  expres- 
sions of  approval. 

Slowly  her  thoughts  began  to  turn  to  Paul.  Would  Paul  be 
like  this  in  twenty  years!  Paul  could  never  be  so  foolish. 
Besides,  she  really  needed  Paul  with  her.  She  certainly  did. 
But  as  her  mind  projected  itself  into  the  future,  she  saw  some- 
thing that  made  her  shudder.  She  was  selfish  and  soft.  Grace 
had  one  great  merit,  she  never  tried  to  lie  to  herself.  Selfish 
and  soft.  Well,  that  was  it,  all  right.  And  she  felt  hot  red 
creeping  up  in  her  cheeks.  But  there  was  still  time  to  change 
that.  Soft  people  die.  Hard  ones  live.  Her  fists  closed  till 
the  knuckles  whitened.    She  had  a  hard  streak.    She  'd  show  it. 

She  came  to,  with  a  start.  She  looked  for  Paul  and  Irene. 
They  had  left  the  dance  floor  while  she  was  musing.  Where 
were  they? 

Cries  from  the  beach  interrupted  her.  Everyone  was  hurry- 
ing that  way. 

While  other  excited  men  and  women  hastened,  Grace  rose 
deliberately  and  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  veranda.  Distantly, 
she  saw  the  life  guards  working  over  two  limp,  crumpled 
forms. 

"Somebody  almost  drowned,"  a  small  boy  cried. 

"Yeah.  That  Morgan  and  Devoe  pair.  When  the  boat 
tipped  over — "  But  Mrs.  Devoe  waited  to  hear  no  more.  This 
time,  she  started  for  the  beach  in  earnest. 

When  she  arrived,  the  life  guard  at  Paul's  side  stood  up. 
"Hell  be  all  right,  m'am.  It  was  a  good  thing  he  kept  his 
head  when  she  went  under.  She  would  Ve  drowned  if  he  hadn't 
gone  down  after  her.    She  got  a  bad  hit  on  the  head. ' ' 
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Later  that  night  when  everyone  else  was  asleep,  Grace 
listened  to  her  tiny  clock  chime  one  and  two  and  three,  as  she 
lay  staring  into  the  darkness.  Paul  had  jumped  in  after  Irene 
with  no  thought  of  his  own  life.  Chivalry?  Well,  yes,  prob- 
ably. But  he  had  certainly  given  no  second  thought  to  going 
down  into  the  black  water  after  her.  Paul  had  wanted  to 
marry  before,  but  Grace  knew  who  had  always  kept  him  from 
it.  He  was  thirty  now.  And  she  thought  of  Tom  Becker. 
' i  That  fussy  old  fool ! ' '  Again  she  turned  the  awful  moments 
of  the  evening  over  and  over  in  her  mind.  With  a  shudder 
and  a  tremulous  sigh,  she  fell  asleep  at  last. 

Next  morning,  as  she  and  Paul  were  walking  down  the 
stairs  to  breakfast,  she  said,  "Vacation's  almost  over,  Paul, 
and  we  '11  be  going  home  soon. ' ' 

"Yes,  I  hate  to  see  the  summer  end."  He  looked  curiously 
at  his  mother.  It  came  to  her  again,  the  physical  resemblance 
to  his  father.  But  Dan  would  have  wanted  more  than  more 
resemblance.  He  would  have  wanted  Paul  to  be  independent 
and  free.  She  had  never  seen  it  so  painfully  clear.  And  Paul 
had  a  right  to  it. 

She  stood  still  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  looked  at  him. 
This  was  going  to  be  harder  to  say  than  she  had  thought,  but 
if  she  had  loved  Dan,  she  could  do  no  less.  She  moistened  her 
lips  with  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  and  looked  at  him  again.  Then 
it  came  with  a  rush,  and  supreme  happiness  flooded  over  her, 
"Why  don't  we  announce  your  engagement  to  Irene  before 
we  go  home,  Paul?" 


"THERE  IS  NO  PLACE  LIKE  NEBRASKA" 

Margaret  Tinley,  Grad. 
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hen  the  Lord  created  Helene  Magaret,  He  gave  her 
something  more  than  a  name  that  looks  like  a  typo- 
graphical error.  He  gave  her  a  glorious  voice,  but 
He  put  it  in  her  finger  tips.  Then  He  sent  her  to  Nebraska ; 
not  only  to  Nebraska,  but  to  Omaha.  To  Omaha!  Where 
Council  Bluffs  and  Iowa  are  four  miles  closer  to  heaven ! 

After  awhile  she  went  to  Omaha 's  Muny  U.  and  then  took  a 
degree  from  Barnard,  where  she  won  the  Marianne  Griswold 
Van  Rensselaer  poetry  prize  and  its  $750  in  the  drab  days  of 
1932.  It  may  have  been  to  keep  watch  on  this  enviable  amount 
that  she  began  working  in  the  Live  Stock  National  bank, 
within  sight  and  smell  of  her  poetic  subjects.  Even  punching 
an  adding  machine  all  day  failed  to  dull  her  digital  larynx  and 
her  poems  have  appeared  these  several  years  in  Harpers, 
Forum,  Saturday  Review,  Atlantic,  and  American  Mercury. 

Then  one  morning  John  Farrar  of  Farrar  and  Ehinehart 
decided  there  was  a  Santa  Claus.  Miss  Magaret  had  mailed 
him  a  sample  of  her  first  long  narrative  poem,  ' l  The  Trumpet- 
ing Crane.' '  Miss  Magaret  must  have  believed  in  Santa 
Claus  too,  when  the  answer  came  from  Farrar  and  Rhinehart : 
"We  would  be  delighted  to  offer  you  a  contract  for  the  poem 
now  for  its  publication  when  completed." 

Publication  of  her  second  long  poem,  "The  Great  Horse," 
was  promised  almost  a  year  before  it  was  issued  in  1937.  This 
second  poem  was  not  greeted  so  vociferously  as  the  first.  The 
story  is  historical,  dealing  with  the  trek  of  the  Mormons  from 
Nauvoo,  Illinois,  to  Winter  Quarters  in  Florence,  today  a 
suburb  of  Omaha.  Probably  it  is  not  as  universally  appealing 
as    the   more   modern    and   more    rural    "The    Trumpeting 
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Crane. ' '  To  me  it  is  far  more  fascinating,  but  even  I  can  see 
that  it  lacks  some  of  the  melody  and  supreme  orchestration  of 
the  first  book. 

Miss  Magaret  taught  creative  writing  to  a  lucky  college 
generation  at  Creighton,  and  last  year  earned  her  Master  of 
Arts  degree  at  the  state  university  in  Iowa,  where  she  is  doing 
research  work  in  the  English  department  and  assisting  in 
editing  "American  Prefaces.,, 

Her  project  now  is  a  prose  biography  of  Pierre  de  Smet, 
Jesuit  missionary  in  the  Middle  West  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Last  summer  when  she  started  the  work  she  was  given  unusual 
research  privileges  at  St.  Louis  University,  where  she  spent 
most  of  the  summer. 

"The  Trumpeting  Crane,' '  was  called  a  rare  discovery. 
William  Rose  Benet  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
Oct.  13,  1934,  said: 

" .  .  .  here  is  a  writer  who  can  describe  saliently  the  par- 
ticular part  of  the  United  States  that  she  knows,  give  you 
its  atmosphere  in  all  seasons,  and  make  convincing  not 
merely  the  farmer's  love  for  the  land,  but  the  kind  of  soil 
and  landscape. 

"Not  since  Willa  Cather  wrote  of  it  have  I  felt  this 
essential  part  of  the  American  scene  as  I  have  felt  it  in 
this  poem  .  .  .  Lydia  is  a  thoroughly  real  woman.  Her 
story  is  simple.  The  trumpeting  crane  is  symbolical  of 
what  one  is  to  take  as  the  one  deep  human  love  of  her  life, 
for  Clem  Thorson,  the  young  Swedish  farmer  who  is  at 
first  absorbed  in  Lydia  and  then  falls  in  love  with  the  city 
-and  fashion-bred  Carol  Winterset  at  a  townhall  dance  to 
which  he  takes  Lydia.  He  returns  to  Lydia  at  the  time  of 
her  father's  burial,  the  elder  Luther  having  been  gored  to 
death  by  his  farm  bull.  For  a  little  Lydia  tries  to  hold 
him,  blinding  her  eyes  to  the  truth  she  knows,  that  he 
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wants  Carol.  Then  she  faces  the  truth  and  sends  him 
away.  He  marries  Carol,  and  Lydia  turns  back  to  her  love 
for  the  land. ' ' 

Thus  Mr.  Benet  who  knows  more  books  than  Haldeman- 
Julius;  and  a  certain  Council  Bluffs  reader  who  knows  what 
she  likes,  think  "The  Trumpeting  Crane"  is  a  major  chord 
played  on  a  golden  gong,  the  irresistible  vibration  of  24  karat 
corn.  To  her  the  high  flying  crane  is  symbolical  of  the  flam- 
boyant and  specialized  beauty  that  is  denied  the  sons  of  Adam. 

"High  in  the  heavens  wild  cranes  pass.  .  .  . 
Trumpeting  cranes ! 
With  never  a  pause  for  fox-tail  grass 
Or  prairie  rains. 

Sing  a  song  for  the  cawing  crow. 

And  rejected  things  that  harry 

The  plain,  and  a  dirge  for  buffalo 

That  died  upon  the  prairie. 

Pledge  your  health  to  the  whistling  swan ! 

A  fig  for  white  cranes  flying ! ' ' 

This  is  the  brave  overture  to  the  story  of  Lydia,  who  was  to 
become  one  of  the  "rejected  things."  When  she  has  taken  up 
the  plow  again  on  her  father's  farm  after  Clem  has  married 
Carol  Winterset,  the  poem  is  over  and  the  postlude  repeats  the 

"Year  after  year  the  cranes  may  fly 
Under  the  broad  prairie  sky, 

*     *     * 

And  we,  being  pledged  to  land,  still  know 
The  abandoned  tracks  of  buffalo. 
With  such  great  gifts  who  would  detain 
The  flight  of  the  tall  trumpeting  crane ! ' ' 
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Monotonous,  droning  women's  radio  voices  have  spoiled  the 
meaning  of  " exquisite' '  for  me,  but  " sheer' '  is  the  finest  word 
that  I  can  find  to  describe  the  spring-water  lyricism,  free  of 
affectation,  of  "The  Trumpeting  Crane." 

Miss  Magaret  is  telling  a  story.    She  gets  started  at  once. 

"Lydia  let  the  pulse  of  April  beat 
Against  her  breast  and  felt  the  waiting  field 
Warmly  resilient  beneath  her  feet — " 

On  the  second  page  we  find  the  first  interlude : 

"  (We  planted  an  ash  and  it  withered  with  frost. 
We  watered  a  willow ;  it  shrank  with  thirst 
And  died  in  the  field  our  fathers  crossed 
When  the  land  was  cursed  .  .  . ) ' ' 

These  interludes  are  sprinkled  almost  too  generously 
through  the  book  for  a  true  narrative,  but  they  are  lovelier 
than  the  purely  narrative  parts.  Their  function  is  that  of  the 
Greek  chorus.  The  quality  of  the  poetry  occasionally  falters 
in  the  narrative — if  one  is  intent  on  book-rules  instead  of  or- 
ganic effects.    Notice  these  two  contrasting  passages : 

"He  had  come  west  in  eighteen-fifty 
And  plowed  until  he  died, 
Hated  by  all  the  sober,  thrifty 
Neighbors,  who  prophesied 
He  would  be  pauperized  by  gin 
And  die  in  a  beggar 's  hole. ' ' 

"The  firmament  holds  many  mysteries, 
Chaotic  order  and  illimitable  strength, 
Meteors  that  whirl  along  the  seas 
Of  ether,  whiz  in  fire  across  the  length 
Of  night  and  die.   Such  signs  as  these 
Were  made  for  men — the  force  and  upward  pull 
Discarnate  light,  transcendent  victories." 
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There  is  no  predominant  meter  but  the  whole  poem  is 
rhymed  and  the  rhythm  is  changed  with  the  mood  of  the  story. 
Something  of  "The  Barrel  Organ"  sings  through  the  chapter 
that  tells  of  the  townhall  dance.  Selections  from  the  different 
forms  that  follow  each  other  gives  the  idea  of  the  changing 
program  of  dance  music : 

'I  saw  the  boat  go  round  the  bend.     Good-bye,  my  lover, 
good-bye. ' 
But  it's  moonlight  over  the  horse's  back,  and  the  sheen  of 
a  frosty  sky. 

"Tune  your  fiddles,  fiddlers  three. 
There 's  nothing  very  wrong 
With  the  noisy  jests  of  jubilee, 
And  the  fillip  of  a  song. 


' '  Twenty  nodding,  happy  faces, 
Aureoled  in  curls, 
Bells  and  daffodils  and  laces  .  .  . 
Twenty  dancing  girls. 

"  ' Ladies  to  the  right  and  all  hands  round!' 
Silence  a  moment,  then  the  hurried  sound 
Of  fiddling,  and  Clem  dancing  half-afraid 
With  a  city-bred,  fashion-bred,  lace  and  foulard  maid. 

Carol  Winterset,  unknowing, 
Like  a  flower  with  blowing  petals, 
Like  a  vagrant  aster  growing 
Carelessly  among  the  nettles, 
Danced  with  Clem  who  fancied  such 
As  she  must  wither  at  his  touch. 

(Have  you  watched  in  early  May  the  flowering  plum, 
Dogwood,  cherry  blossoms  and  forsythia  cornel  .  .  .) 
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' '  Twice  she  danced  with  Clem  and  danced 
Gently  as  a  fay, 

And  Lydia  feigning  pleasure  glanced 
A  dozen  times  their  way, 

*     #     * 

"At  midnight  the  air  was  colder;  filled  with  flurries  of  snow 
Young  men  were  unhitching  their  horses  and  girls  getting 
ready  to  go  .  .  . 


' i  Stars  in  her  hair  from  the  falling  snow, 
Light  in  her  eyes  from  the  misty  glow 
Of  carriage  lanterns,  a  face  as  pink 
As  a  wild  rose,  and  very 
Nodding  like  a  cherry, 
And  cheerful  as  a  bobolink. 

Days  might  go  and  years  might  pass, 
And  Clem  in  time  forget 
Autumn  and  its  crimson  mass 
Of  apples  scattered  in  the  grass, 
But  never  Carol  Winterset. 


"He  wrapped  his  woolen  scarf  tightly  about  the  throat, 
Buttoned  the  collar  high  of  his  winter-warm  great-coat, 
And  tucking  the  lap-robe  under  Lydia,  took  the  rein. ' ' 

Through  the  music,  though,  there  is  the  harmonic  of  the 
vaccillation  of  the  man  between  the  two  girls. 

The  dignified  pentameter  was  happily  chosen  to  represent 
the  strong  sure  character  of  the  farm  woman  whose  father 
comes  to  her  after  she  is  in  bed  to  talk  of  her  future.  It  breaks 
in  on  the  tetrameter  with  solid,  resistless  effect. 
"  i Lydia,  I  want  to  do  what's  best 
By  you.   The  farm  has  been  my  life, 
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But  unless  you  love  it  too,  I'd  not 
Want  you  to  be  a  farmer's  wife.'  " 

*     *     * 

"  'But,  father,  I  know 

I'd  rather  be  a  beggar,  and  go 

From  house  to  house  for  a  bit  of  moldy  bread, 
I'd  rather  be  old  and  a  stark-blind  widow 
Than  forsake  the  land  grandfather  broke 
And  you  have  tilled.  It's  you  should  know 
Your  daughter  does  not  need  to  vow 
Her  faith  to  the  harrow  and  the  plow. ' ' 

Could  Joan  of  Arc's  father  have  been  more  proud  of  his 
daughter  than  Luther  must  have  been? 

The  descriptive  passages  are  as  deftly  handled  as  most  of 
the  narrative  and  lyrics.  The  pictures  are  graphic  of  the 
lonely  farm  house  during  a  teriffic  storm,  of  Lydia  at  the  plow, 
even  of  her  mother  who  does  not  appear  directly  but  who  had 
been  driven  away  bound  on  the  buggy  seat,  violently  insane 
after  she  had  gone 

''For  years  with  hate  in  her  heart  for  the  bent 
Grama  grass,  for  the  heat  and  the  changing  weather, 
Hate  in  her  heart  for  the  need  to  be 
With  cattle  and  horses,  for  blizzard  winds." 

The  social  atmosphere  is  as  clear  as  the  natural  settings. 
After  the  extravagant  church  wedding  there  is  again  a  view 
of  Clem,  now  married,  contrasted  metrically  with  Lydia  on 
her  farm : 

"And  now  the  people  said 
Clem  was  a  fool 
To  let  himself  be  led 
By  a  beautiful 
But  useless  girl,  for  how 
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Could  she  cure  ham, 

Or  milk  a  restless  cow, 

Or  boil  down  jam, 

Or  make  a  gingham  dress, 

Or  shear  the  wool 

From  a  sheep's  back!  Yes, 

Clem  was  a  fool. 

"But  Lydia  did  not  care.  All  her  hate 
Was  eating  at  the  rotten  roots  of  corn 
In  cankerous  soil,  as  if  to  violate 
Each  thing  once  sanctified  .... 

"  ....  that  night 

She  learned  the  earth  could  still  revolve  though  cleft 
Even  as  a  soul  can  live  bereft 
Of  all  that  constitutes  a  soul. 

*  *  Then  down  from  the  hills  April  came  with  flying 
Light  in  her  hair,  and  grass 
Under  her  feet,  and  rainbows  dyeing 
The  woolpack  clouds  that  pass 
Over  the  fields. ' ' 

Then  at  the  end  of  the  book  Lord  Tennyson  peeks  through 
the  saga  of  corn,  and  King  Arthur's  table  seems  only  once 
removed  from  the  flat  Nebraska  tableland : 

"  (To  give  oneself  to  one  thing  only 
Is  to  lie 

All  night  with  stars,  to  set  at  daybreak 
Your  forehead  to  the  sky. 
' '  Conquer  the  corn  at  will,  and  gather 
Strength  to  carry 
Easily  upon  your  shoulders 
The  glory  of  the  prairie  .  .  .) " 
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This  book  is  dedicated  "To  My  Mother  and  My  Father." 
Miss  Magaret  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernst  F.  Mag- 
aret  and  granddaughter  of  a  German  scholar,  a  Methodist 
minister  who  was  also  a  poet.  Her  father  is  relief  adminis- 
trator in  Omaha  and  probably  better  known  in  the  Middle 
West  than  the  gifted  poet. 

A  note  replaced  a  dedication  for  her  second  narrative  poem, 
"The  Great  Horse": 

"I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  J.  R.  Perkins,  upon  whose 
kindness  I  depended  for  much  of  the  material  used  in 
this  book;  also  Keene  and  Avery  Abbott,  Dr.  Hoxie 
Neale  Fairchild,  and  Mary  Etta  Knapp,  whose  gen- 
erosity and  faith  have  at  all  times  given  me  the  cour- 
age to  continue  my  work." 

This  is  a  pleasant  roll  of  familiar  names,  particularly  that 
of  Dr.  J.  R.  Perkins,  author  of  Trails,  Rails  and  Wars  which 
is  as  much  a  history  of  early  Nebraska  as  a  biography  of 
Grenville  M.  Dodge,  engineer  for  the  Pacific  railroad.  Doctor 
Perkins  and  Miss  Magaret  are  good  friends  and  it  was  he  who 
suggested  the  Mormon  theme  to  the  poem  and  assisted  in 
getting  data.  The  fine  taste  that  chose  the  diction  for  the  first 
book,  with  its  "wool-pack  clouds"  and  "cleaver  of  pain," 
comes  from  keen  delight  in  words.  When  Doctor  Perkins 
would  mention  a  word  unfamiliar  to  the  young  poet,  the  con- 
ference halted  until  she  had  found  it  in  the  dictionary  and 
adopted  it  into  her  fertile  vocabulary. 

"The  Great  Horse"  symbolizes  that  elusive  ideal  sometimes 
called  ' '  the  gleam. ' '  Lucinda  and  her  father  thought  they  had 
glimpsed  the  great  horse  in  America  where  the  evangelist, 
Joseph  Smith,  was  preaching  his  doctrines  when  they  were  in 
far  off  England.  They  sought  it  in  the  new  country,  in  the 
raw  land  of  Illinois.  When  Smith  was  legally  murdered  at 
Nauvoo  and  Lucinda  had  decided  that  it  was  not  the  true 
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great  horse  which  the  Mormon  clan  was  seeking,  her  father 
had  become  integrated  with  the  sect  and  forced  her  to  join  the 
wagon  train  into  the  unknown  west. 

"My  father  crossed  the  unfaithful  sea 
In  search  of  a  God  and  liberty, 
But  all  he  gained  from  the  sacrifice 
Was  a  sullen  soul  and  a  heart  of  ice. 

"While  I,  being  young,  forsook  the  heather 
Foolishly  dreaming  I  could  tether 
The  great  wild  Horse,  with  tousled  mane, 
That  thunders  over  the  western  plain. ' ' 

She  appealed  to  the  church  fathers  to  be  allowed  to  stay  in 
Illinois ;  this  is  one  of  the  most  effective  parts  of  the  story  and 
we  see  the  stalwart  bearded  apostles  in  their  conference. 

' '  Lucinda  was  too  young,  too  much 
Desired  of  men  to  be  abandoned  there 
With  only  katydids  and  moths  to  touch 
The  fluttering  aureole  of  her  bright  hair. 
Besides,  the  church,  swinging  a  reaper's  scythe 
Into  the  grasses  of  saved  souls,  had  found 
Josiah  Holman  gave  the  largest  tithe. '  ' 

Josiah  Holman  was  Lucinda 's  father,  and  Lucinda  was 
beautiful,  so  her  request  was  refused.  Lige  Calhoun  drove 
the  Holman  wagon  and  Abe  Gifford,  a  gentle  soul,  had  charge 
of  the  one  with  the  Temple  goods.  Lucinda  was  afraid  of  Lige 
and  glad  that  Abe  promised  to  guard  her  on  the  long  trip. 
When  her  father  was  too  insistent  that  she  marry  Lige,  she 
accepted  Abe's  offer  of  love  and  marriage,  hoping  that  she 
would  learn  to  return  his  love.  At  Council  Point  she  is  even 
more  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Mormon  government  when 
Brigham  Young  decides  to  exchange  a  company  of  men  to 
serve  the  United  States  in  the  Mexican  war  in  return  for 
assistance  in  founding  their  new  temple  in  the  west. 
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'  Lucinda,  beside 

Abe  Gifford,  thought,  'We  wanted  to  be  free — 
That's  why  we  crossed  the  ocean,  why  we  tried 
To  lasso  God  and  the  great  Horse.  Yet  we 
Are  exiled — in  five  years  cast  into  this 
Forsaken  desert. 


"  Then  staring  at  Brigham  Young,  she  said, 

'You  think  me  selfish,  Brother  Young,  and  an 
Ungodly  woman.  I  did  not  come  to  say 
What  I  am  saying  now.  I  'm  not  afraid 
To  battle  life  alone  when  Abe  is  dead. 
I  have  that  fortitude — and  I  am  made 
Of  stronger  metal  than  you  think.  We  're  caught 
In  a  trap  America  has  set,  and  now 
You  bid  us  die  for  her. '  ' ' 

But  Abe  marches  off  with  the  soldiers  and  is  killed  before 
his  son  is  born.    Lucinda  is  sure  the  child  will  be  a  fine  boy, 

"  '  I  '11  teach  him  how 
To  ride  the  great  Horse,  even  though  the  reins 
Cut  through  his  flesh.'    Lucinda  laughed,  'And  he 
Will  love  that  Horse.'  " 

There  is  young  Doctor  Penfield  at  Bellevue  who  has  come  to 
vaccinate  the  Indians  decimated  by  small-pox,  and  he  nurses 
Lucinda  through  fever.  There  is  Peter  Sarpy  at  the  trading 
post  who  arranged  a  truce  with  the  Indians  for  the  Saints. 
There  is  Susan  LaChapelle,  the  dark  half-breed  girl  who  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  remember  that  "Heron  mates  with  heron" 
but  who  saves  Lucinda  from  her  father 's  tyranny  and  western 
exile,  all  for  the  doctor's  sake.  Susan  never  lets  Lee  Penfield 
know  that  her  love  is  more  than  a  child's  would  be.  Her 
divided  heritage  bothers  her  through  all  the  story. 
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"  i  I  have  a  gun  .  .  . 

My  mother's  mother  would  have  killed,  I  know  .  .  . 
And  hated  me — called  me  a  milk-fed  calf, 
A  figwort  for  the  things  I  have  not  done. 

#     #     # 

11  i Beautiful  gun,'  she  thought,  'a  thing  to  play 

A  game  of  chasing  rabbits  with.  But  men — 
They  cannot  kill  their  loneliness  like  that. ' 
She  flung  it  far  into  the  water.  The  sound 
It  made  shuddered  along  the  river  flat. ' ' 
Lucinda,  finally  realizing  Susan's  sacrifice,  speaks  the  cli- 
max of  the  story : 
1  i  '  Susan, '  she  half -whispered,  and  her  voice  shook, 

1  Believe  me!  Love  gives  one  blessing,  and  no  more  .  .  . 
Not  peace,  nor  happiness,  nor  comfort  .  .  .  Look, 
See  how  the  sun  lights  up  that  sycamore ! 
It  is  like  that.  When  anyone  looks  deep 
Into  another's  soul  and  loves,  no  force 
Can  kill  that  light.    Love  will  return  to  you 
As  the  river  runs  high  in  spring,  and  you  shall  sleep 
Full-hearted  once  again.  You  have  seen  the  Horse 
I  only  dreamed  of,  have  put  the  bit  into 
His  mouth  and  ridden  him. '  ' ' 

So  it  is  that  the  story  blurs  the  music,  the  words  outshout 
the  music.  There  are  sordid  pictures  and  beautiful  ones,  as 
realistic  as  Eobert  Frost  and  five  times  more  familiar : 

"  Time  seems  to  cease, 

And  a  vast  eternal  winter  to  set  in  .  .  . 
Always  the  bright  monotony  of  snow, 
Always  the  men,  half-frozen,  felling  trees, 
Always  the  hopeless,  blinding  cold. 

And  then 
One  day  a  man,  putting  his  axe  to  rest 
Digging  his  boot-toe  in  a  hunk  of  ice, 
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Unthinkingly  looked  up.  He  gasped  in  surprise ! 
Not  ten  feet  off — a  bird  with  a  red  breast 
Puffed  out  its  ruffled  wings. 

#  #  * 

' '  Through  all  the  village  danced  that  happy  word : 
'A  robin!  Kobin!'  " 

America,  which  Lucinda  had  thought  the  concrete  represen- 
tation of  the  great  Horse,  is  painted  ironically  with  several 
interludes  recalling  the  calm  of  philosophical  New  England  at 
the  time  the  drama  was  being  acted  on  the  plains.  These 
scenes  succeed  each  other  as  the  poet  describes  the  eighteen- 
fourties,  but  there  is  no  varied  metrical  tone  to  mark  the 
shifts  in  this  poem : 

i  i  To  Congress,  President  Polk,  and  one  command : 
'  Texas  is  ours  and  we  must  not  let  go 
Of  any  part  of  her — not  even  that  land 
They  are  killing  our  men  to  keep,  that  lies  between 
The  Nueces  River  and  the  Rio  Grande. ' 
So  Taylor  watched  the  sailing  vessels  blow 
Seaward,  and  saw  the  white-winged  birds  careen 
Slowly  behind  the  mizzenmasts.  Although 
Their  flight  was  tranquil  and  the  bay  serene, 
Each  day  he  longed  for  war  with  Mexico. 

"At  Cambridge,  Lowell  and  Emerson  had  tea 
With  Longfellow,  by  the  hearthfire  in  his  room 
Of  many  books.  They  talked  of  slavery, 
With  sensitive,  hurt  faces,  as  though  the  bloom 
Of  the  black  South  hung  ripe  and  wretched  on 
The  whole  world 's  heart.  They  spoke  of  a  new  dawn 
When  life,  like  the  perfectness  of  Sophocles, 
Would  out-top  mountains. 

Lowell,  his  spirit  high 
With  dreams  of  social  justice,  went  home  in  peace. 
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Taylor  was  but  a  name  to  him — no  more, 
And  Fremont  less  than  that ;  the  snow-filled  sky 
Inspired  faith,  courage  was  in  the  trees, 
Life  and  the  world  seemed  richer  than  before. 

"Such  were  the  fighters  and  prophets  who  marked  time 
In  eighteen  forty-six  when  February 
Turned  all  the  Iowa  lowlands  into  slime 
And  oozing  mud,  making  the  bald-flanked  prairie 
A  haven  for  the  buzzards.   Every  day 
The  straining  mules  and  cattle  forced  their  way 
Through  six  or  seven  miles  of  sucking  mud. ' ' 

It  is  not  often  that  literary  rebellion  becomes  so  articu- 
late against  the  literary  gods,  but  Lucinda  was  the  daughter 
of  an  active  protester,  and  Helene  Magaret  is  a  descendant  of 
pioneers  as  well  as  of  poets.  No  wonder  her  sense  of  suffering 
sometimes  overcomes  her  aesthetic  reverence. 

The  characters  of  both  poems  are  over-idealized,  but  the 
realism  of  the  setting  suspends  disbelief  while  we  read  them. 
Evangeline  and  Portia  are  far  more  perfect  women  than 
Lydia  and  Lucinda;  Iseult  of  Ireland  and  Roxanne  are  not 
nearly  as  possible  as  the  two  Nebraska  heroines,  so — if  this  be 
over-idealizing,  make  some  more  of  it.  For  anyone  willing  to 
forget  cynicism,  either  book  will  offer  new  acquaintances 
worth  knowing.  They  are  both  entirely  different  in  quality ;  it 
is  the  narrative,  "The  Great  Horse"  and  the  poem,  "The 
Trumpeting  Crane/ '  that  Helene  Magaret  has  achieved.  I 
hope  there  will  be  more  of  both. 

It  is  ridiculous  for  me  to  try  to  say  anything  of  Helene 
Magaret 's  significance  among  contemporary  poets.  Certainly 
she  is  neither  new  nor  unrecognized  generally.  I  feel  that  she 
sets  herself  too  high  a  standard.  Both  her  narrative  poems 
are  unusually  long  and  are  in  rhyme.  Both  required  endless 
historical  research  as  well  as  specialized  knowledge  of 
farming. 


"THERE  IS  NO  PLACE  LIKE  NEBRASKA"  ^ 

They  are  so  gloriously  lyrical  that  they  have  no  need  to  be 
justified.  And  yet  for  me  they  were  like  finding  water  cress 
frozen  under  the  ice.  They  eloquently  prove  that  modern 
poetry  can  be  both  valuable  and  beautiful  without  being  either 
social  criticism  or  political  rebellion ;  it  is  good  to  have  found 
a  poet  who  believes  as  I  believe,  that  the  human  being  is  not  a 
discordant  note  in  the  universe.  Unless  generations  have  been 
mistaken,  poetry  of  this  type  is  more  true  than  any  which 
hymns  the  exceptional  in  hate  and  decadence. 
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Harvest  Nocturne 

The  moon's  a  silvery  sickle 

Swinging  through  the  sky, 
Reaping  a  sheaf  of  golden  stars 

From  boundless  fields  on  high. 

The  scent  of  sweet  alfalfa 

And  buckwheat's  in  the  air, 
The  brooklet  murmurs  softly 

A  drowsy  maiden's  prayer. 

Hugh  purple  hills  like  sentries 

Guard  the  sleeping  beauty,  Night; 

Steadfast,  eternal,  proud  they  stand 
In  the  pale  moon's  mellow  light. 

The  warm  soft  breeze  is  rustling 

All  the  green-leaved  boughs  in  tune, 

Leading  a  dreamy  symphony 

'Neath  that  swinging  silvery  moon. 

Jeanne  Mary  Lund,  Jour.  1 


STRATAGEM 

Jack  Riordan,  Arts  1 

HERiFF  Jonathan  reached  dextrously  under  the  attic  foot- 
boards. He  pulled  into  view  a  handful  of  faded  currency. 
' '  Ohboyohboy ! ' '     Jake     exclaimed     lustily.     "How 
much?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know — suppose  a  hundred  or  two,"  the  portly 
sheriff  observed. 

A  full  moon  hiding  behind  a  woolly  blanket  of  clouds  had 
played  tag  intermittently  with  the  stars.  But  now  the  sky  was 
becoming  extremely  dark.  Gusts  of  wind  buffeted  the  mansard 
roof  and  tickled  the  dusty  windows. 

"We're  like  a  couple  of  kids  hunting  Easter  eggs,  eh?"  the 
sheriff  said  dryly  to  his  deputy. 

"Yeh.  That  ol'  man  must  have  been  plain  goofy — hiding 
all  this  dough,"  the  weasel-faced  assistant  asserted. 

"But  darn  thrifty,"  noted  the  sheriff. 

'  «  Wonder  how  much  he  hid  ?  Think  we  '11  find  it  all  ? "  Jake 
shot  the  dual  question  at  the  burly  officer  who  was  extracting 
another  note  from  the  floor. 

"Hey!  One  at  a  time !"  complained  the  sheriff.  He  stopped 
a  moment,  meditatively.  "Well,  guess  I  can  answer  both  the 
same:  I  don't  know!" 

Jake  rubbed  his  chin  thoughtfully.  "That's  right.  Even 
the  ol'  lady  didn't  know.  But  she  knows  he's  got  plenty  hid 
'round  the  place.  That's  a  cinch!  At  least  that's  the  way 
she  talks." 

A  loud  clap  of  thunder  drowned  any  remaining  comments. 
But  if  they  were  startled  at  all,  it  was  by  the  sudden  presence 
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of  Mrs.  Jackson  standing  over  them  again  as  they  knelt. 

' 'Well,  gentlemen, ' '  she  drawled  in  her  sarcastic  manner, 
"how  are  you  progressing V 

"Fine — oh — fine,"  Sheriff  Jonathan  hastily  rejoined. 

Mrs.  Jackson  grasped  at  the  extended  hand.  The  currency 
which  it  held  went  into  the  market  basket  which  hung  on  her 
stick-like  arm. 

"That  is  excellent."  She  hesitated  as  if  not  sure  of  herself. 
"Now — as  I  have  stressed  before:  We  must  find  everything 
which  my  father  has  secreted.  You  understand,  of  course,  it 
is  for  his  own  benefit!  The  man  is  rather — "  She  placed  a 
significant  finger  upon  her  scraggly  black  hair. 

The  two  men  nodded  understandingly. 

' '  I  fear  that  if  this  money  is  not  found  he  will  be  victimized 
by  robbers,  kidnappers  or  such,"  Mrs.  Jackson  continued  to 
explain. 

The  sheriff  and  Jake  knew  that  she  had  applied  for  guard- 
ianship papers  and  it  was  generally  assumed  throughout  the 
village  that  she  had  her  reasons. 

Grandpa  Sutherland  was  the  only  surviving  Civil  War 
veteran  in  town.  And  although  villagers  considered  him 
somewhat  eccentric,  he  bothered  no  one. 

Jake  and  the  sheriff  had  often  seen  him  tap-tapping  about 
his  spacious  grounds,  clinging  to  his  old  thorn  stick.  Though 
ninety-one  winters  had  past  him  by,  Grandpa  Sutherland  still 
possessed  the  erect  soldierly  bearing  which  had  distinguished 
him  as  a  dashing  young  colonel  in  the  war  between  the  States. 
His  flowing  white  hair  and  well-kept  mustache  were  in  keeping 
with  his  respected  and  venerable  character. 

Deeply  etched  in  his  bronzed  countenance  were  rugged  lines 
which  bespoke  the  wisdom  of  almost  a  century.    Inherent  in 
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his  nature  was  a  genuine  resourcefulness,  an  ability  to  prevent 
others  from  taking  advantage  of  him,  an  ability  to  take  advan- 
tage, himself,  of  any  opportunity  which  presented  itself.  Such 
was  the  strategy  of  war — and  everyday  living.  Coupled  with 
this  was  an  uncanny  sense  of  knowing  everything  that  tran- 
spired.   Even  this  evening,  perhaps  he  knew — . 

But  Grandpa  Sutherland  was  blind. 

Sheriff  Jonathan  had  come  to  the  picturesque  estate  at  the 
request  of  Grandpa  Sutherland's  daughter.  For  the  first  time 
the  sheriff  and  his  assistant  had  been  within  the  confines  of 
the  many-roomed  mansion. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  in  severe  attire,  had  explained  briefly  what 
she  wished  of  them — and  not  much  more.  According  to  her 
story,  she  had  visited  her  father  during  the  recent  holidays 
and  was  astounded  to  discover  that  he  secreted  currency 
in  various  parts  of  the  dwelling.  Grandpa  had  obviously 
distrusted  the  village  banks  as  warily  as  he  shunned  the 
approaches  of  strangers. 

Upon  questioning,  Grandpa  had  refused  to  divulge  further 
hiding  places  of  his  wealth.    Stubborn  fellow ! 

So  it  had  come  to  this :  A  systematic  search  conducted  by 
officers  of  the  law — "for  Mr.  Sutherland's  own  benefit. " 

Thunder  was  cracking,  echoing  and  re-echoing  throughout 
the  house.  Lighting  thrust  its  talons  viciously  at  the  earth's 
bosom.    And  the  market  basket  was  filling  most  rapidly. 

The  garret  was  at  last  devoid  of  treasure.  Jake  and  the 
sheriff  had  searched  every  conceivable  crevice. 

"Come,"  now  instructed  Mrs.  Jackson. 

The  two  men  nodded,  picked  up  the  long  tallow  candles  with 
which  she  had  provided  them  and  rose  without  comment. 
Down  the  creaky  staircase  their  shadows  danced  macabre-like 
at  the  whim  of  the  flickering  flame. 
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"  These  upper  rooms,  gentlemen.  Remember,  search  from 
top  to  bottom.  Nothing  must  be  overlooked.  We  must  find 
every  bill."  She  stroked  her  chin  reflectively  as  the  austere 
hall  clock  tolled  the  advancing  hour.  "It  will  be  better  for 
him  not  to  run  such  a  risk. ' ' 

Jake  glanced  about  apprehensively.  He  ventured  a  ques- 
tion. "Is  the  oP  man — er — I  mean — Mr.  Sutherland,  at 
home?" 

Mrs.  Jackson  grimaced  queerly,  darkness  filling  the  deep 
caverns  of  her  hawkish  face.  "Oh,  yes — he's  about — some- 
where." 

Jake  felt  rather  foolish.  It  had  been  a  foolish  question.  A 
blind  old  man  would  not  go  anywhere.  And  yet — they  had  not 
seen  him  this  entire  evening. 

A  light  rain  began  to  patter  upon  the  panes.  Soon  the  eye- 
like forms  wept  profusely.  Sudden  flashes  of  lightning  made 
the  antediluvian  furniture  start  up  grotesque  and  ghost-like. 

Sheriff  Jonathan  and  the  little  man  rummaged  through 
drawer  after  drawer  in  the  stately  bedrooms.  They  scrutinized 
every  inch  of  wall  space  for  hidden  panels.  Shelf  after  shelf 
yielded  to  their  searching  fingers. 

"Why  did  we  ever  start  this?"  muttered  the  sheriff  blackly. 
He  didn't  expect  an  answer.  That  domineering  woman  with 
the  black-rimmed  glasses  was  the  cause!  They  were  merely 
doing  their  supposed  duty  as  minions  of  the  law — at  her 
request  and  command. 

Jake  shivered.  "And  at  this  time  of  the  night — and  what  a 
night!" 

Occasionally  they  would  hear  someone  below.  Perhaps  the 
old  man,  who  must  naturally  dislike  their  snooping  about. 
After  all,  it  was  his  house !    And  they  were  actually  robbing 
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him!    Or  at  least,  they  were  accomplices,  under  the  goading 
of  that  woman ! 

Would  Grandpa  Sutherland  be  lurking  behind  a  door? 
Every  shadow  that  jumped  their  way  took  on  the  image  of  the 
patriarch. 

Library  and  linen  closet  produced  more  bills.  Mrs.  Jackson 
seemed  omnipresent  and  it  bothered  them.  But  the  currency 
continued  to  find  its  way  with  amazing  rapidity  into  the  bas- 
kets to  which  she  clung  avariciously. 

' '  Gosh,  that  old  fellow  must  have  skimped  and  saved ! ' '  Jake 
laughed  gleefully.  "I  betcha  he  himself  doesn't  know  how 
much  he  has. ' ' 

Sheriff  Jonathan  looked  around  cautiously.  They  were 
alone,  so  he  hissed  contemptuously:  "But  his  ol'  woman's 
bound  to  find  out. ' ' 

It  was  nearly  dawn  when  the  tiresome  task  was  completed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Jackson.  Yet  the  men  had  not  seen 
Grandpa  Sutherland.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  reassured 
themselves,  the  old  codger  was  probably  in  bed  long  before. 

"Sheriff,  you  count  the  money,' '  directed  the  tall  woman  as 
she  beckoned  them  into  the  dining  room  draped  with  heavy 
velvet  curtains.  She  set  the  over-flowing  baskets  carefully  on 
the  thick- shafted  table. 

The  sheriff  adjusted  his  dust-laden  sleeves,  and  then  began 
to  thumb  the  wrinkled  notes. 

By  now,  the  storm  had  reached  a  howling  crescendo.  Heavy 
rain  was  whipping  the  windows.  Wind  pounded  with  an  in- 
creasing violence.  Great  flashes  of  light  illuminated  the  scene 
as  two  figures  bent  over  the  heavy  oak  table.  The  lights  in  the 
chandelier  flickered.  But  not  enough  to  avert  the  rigid  gaze 
of  one  who  stood  ominously  behind. 
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Hours  passed  before  the  bills  lay  in  carefully  assorted  posi- 
tions. As  heap  rose  upon  heap  before  them,  a  self-complacent 
smirk  crept  across  the  wrinkled  face  of  the  woman. 

The  sheriff  at  last  leaned  back  wearily.  He  rubbed  his 
drooping  eyes  sleepily  and  half-stifled  an  enormous  yawn. 
" Guess  we're  finished — ." 

"Well — how  much  is  there?"  Mrs.  Jackson  inquired, 
although  she  probably  knew  as  well  as  they. 

The  exhausted  sheriff  cleared  his  dusty  throat,  stretched 
lazily  and  breathed  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  "There  is  exactly 
twenty-six  thousand,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars." 

The  parlor  curtains  parted  suddenly,  revealing  a  quaint, 
bewhiskered  old  gentleman  bearing  an  ancient-looking 
blunderbuss. 

' '  Thank  you  for  counting  it, ' '  he  chuckled. 


A  SCHOLAR  POPE 

Sister  M.  Deicola,  0.  F.  M.,  U.  C. 

It  has  been  well  said  of  Pope  Pius  XI  that  perhaps  his  most 
striking  characteristic  was  a  kind  of  perfect  all-round- 
ness ;  that  his  were  the  grand  ideals  of  universal  peace, 
universal  service,  universal  truth  and  union;  that  his  mind 
bore  the  stamp  of  a  universal  character.  In  numerous  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  articles  his  many  and  varied  activities 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  whole  world.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  phase  of  them  that  has  received  less  atten- 
tion than  it  deserves,  one  of  thirty  years'  duration  resulting  in 
marvelous  good  and  of  far-reaching  consequences.  This  is  his 
scholarship. 

In  him  was  verified  the  truth  that  the  Church  both  encour- 
ages and  produces  scholars.  With  Pope  Nicholas  V,  "a  Pope 
who  never  really  died,"  he  is  numbered  among  the  small 
group  of  really  eminent  scholar  popes.  The  extensive  and 
thorough  learning  of  Pius  XI  was  the  perennial  spring  which 
fed  many  of  his  later  activities.  By  reason  of  his  scholarly 
industry,  therefore,  Pius  XI  has  a  special  interest  for  univer- 
sity students. 

The  natural  bent  for  study  which  the  future  Pope  mani- 
fested from  childhood,  led  his  uncle,  Don  Damiano  Ratti,  to 
provide  him  with  the  means  of  continuing  his  education.  He 
entered  the  preparatory  seminary  as  a  boy  of  ten,  and  both 
here  and  in  the  major  seminary  he  showed  unusual  diligence 
and  acumen. 

But  at  no  time  was  he  a  mere  slave  of  his  books.  The  Alps 
had  been  the  playground  of  his  boyhood.  With  his  elder 
brother  Carlo,  an  active  member  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club, 
he  had  many  mountain  excursions,  and   shortly  before  he 
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became  librarian  of  the  Ambrosian  library  in  Milan,  Achille 
Eatti  himself  was  chosen  as  an  associate  of  this  club. 

' '  To  him, ' '  it  has  been  remarked,  ' '  climbing  was 
not  a  reckless  adventure ;  it  was  rather  a  test  of  fore- 
sight, courage,  strength  and  tenacity,  as  well  as  a 
unique  means  of  surveying  the  traces  of  God's 
majesty  and  beauty  as  unveiled  to  the  climber.  His 
exploits  as  Alpinist  steeled  his  nerves,  strengthened 
his  will-power  and  stored  up  for  him  immense  re- 
serves of  physical  endurance. ' ' 

"  Alpine  air  and  exercise  did  much  to  mold  and 
fortify  his  constitution,  both  in  youth  and  in  middle 
age.  There  you  have  the  foundation.  Next  comes  a 
strong  will ;  that  is  a  psychological  factor  which  can 
be  developed  as  though  it  were  organic  or  muscular. ' ' 

Intellectual  curiosity  was,  however,  closely  associated  with 
his  enjoyment  of  mountain  climbing.  After  a  successful  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc,  Dr.  Eatti  deliberately  led  his  party  away 
from  the  traditional  descent  in  order  to  explore  a  new  trail 
which  was  believed  to  be  possible  but  had  not  yet  been 
discovered. 

His  most  noteworthy  feat  as  an  Alpinist  was  the  ascent  of 
Monte  Eosa  from  the  Italian  side  in  1889.  A  few  years  pre- 
viously two  noted  climbers,  Marinelli  and  Junseng,  had  lost 
their  lives  in  the  effort  to  follow  this  route  to  the  summit. 
Eatti  and  Professor  Grasselli,  his  constant  companion  in  the 
mountains,  now  resolved  to  renew  the  attempt.  As  in  similar 
cases  the  hardships  of  the  effort  mounted  beyond  expectation. 
After  the  first  day's  ascent,  they  reached  the  Marinelli  hut  at 
some  ten  thousand  feet.  Here  they  cleared  out  the  snow,  took 
a  rest  of  several  hours  and  shortly  after  midnight  resumed 
the  climb.  The  second  night  was  spent  on  a  narrow  ledge 
where  the  cold  was  so  intense  that  they  could  only  keep  their 
blood  in  circulation  by  perseveringly  stamping  their  feet. 
Early  the  following  morning  they   resumed  their  arduous 
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journey  and  at  long  last  reached  the  Dufour  Peak.  On  its 
summit  they  left  a  bottle  containing  the  record  that  they  had 
reached  it  from  the  Italian  side.  An  easy  descent  into  Swit- 
zerland now  lay  before  them,  but  the  intrepid  mountaineers 
determined  to  make  their  record  a  perfect  one  by  returning 
on  the  Italian  side.  Here  again  they  met  new  obstacles ;  but 
the  great  undertaking  was  at  last  brought  to  a  successful 
completion.  As  one  reads  Dr.  Ratti's  rather  quiet,  matter-of- 
fact  account  of  this  thrilling  enterprise,  one  marvels  at  his 
courage,  his  endurance,  his  persistence  and  most  of  all  per- 
haps at  the  enthusiastic  admiration  with  which  he  could  con- 
template the  sublimities  of  Nature  in  the  midst  of  teriffic 
dangers  and  fatigues. 

We  now  come  to  the  central  idea  of  our  paper,  the  scholar- 
ship of  Pius  XI.  One  conclusive  proof  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
his  masterful  encyclicals.  As  is  well  known,  they  deal  with  a 
great  variety  of  subjects :  religious  doctrine,  Christian  educa- 
tion and  marriage,  Atheistic  Communism,  social  and  economic 
reorganization  and  problems  relating  to  the  Oriental  religious 
bodies. 

The  encyclical  on  Atheistic  Communism  hit  the  mark  because 
it  was  based  on  exact  and  extensive  information.  The  Pope 
had  gained  his  knowledge  of  communism  by  direct  observation 
during  his  career  as  nuncio  in  Poland  next  door  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  E.,  as  well  as  from  the  vast  collection  of  communistic 
writings — books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals — which,  as  Pope, 
he  had  assembled  in  the  Vatican. 

The  precision  of  his  economic  knowledge  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  passage  from  his  " Quadragesimo  Anno." 

"In  our  days,  not  alone  is  wealth  accumulated, 
but  immense  power  and  despotic  economic  domina- 
tion is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  those 
few  are  frequently  not  the  owners,  but  only  the  trus- 
tees and  directors  of  invested  funds,  who  administer 
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them  at  their  good  pleasure.  This  power  becomes 
particularly  irresistible  when  exercised  by  those  who, 
because  they  hold  and  control  money,  are  able  to  gov- 
ern credit  and  determine  its  allotment,  for  that  rea- 
son supplying  so  to  speak,  the  life  blood  to  the  entire 
economic  body,  and  grasping  as  it  were,  in  their 
hands  the  very  soul  of  production  so  that  no  one  dare 
breathe  against  their  will.  This  accumulation  of 
power,  the  characteristic  note  of  the  modern  eco- 
nomic order,  is  a  natural  result  of  limitless  free  com- 
petition, which  permits  the  survival  of  those  only 
who  fight  most  relentlessly,  who  pay  least  heed  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience. ' ' 

We  revert  to  the  memory  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  The  late 
Pope  resembled  in  a  number  of  superficial  points  the  famous 
Pope  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Like  Nicholas  V,  Pope  Pius  XI 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  books ;  like  the  librarian  of  Cosimo  de 
Medici  he  became  a  professional  scholar;  like  him  he  was 
directed  to  leave  his  happy  solitude  on  a  papal  mission.  Both 
were  rapidly  advanced  rather  late  in  life  in  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Church.  But  the  essential  similarity  between  the  two  lay 
in  the  fact  that  both  were  genuine  scholars  whose  aim  was  the 
perfection  of  intelligence. 

Ordained  priest  in  1879,  Achille  Ratti  pursued  advanced 
studies  at  the  Gregorian  University  in  Rome  and  in  1882 
obtained  three  separate  degrees — the  Doctorates  in  Philoso- 
phy, Theology  and  Canon  Law.  He  then  returned  to  Milan  as 
Professor  of  Sacred  Eloquence  and  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in 
St.  Peter's  Seminary.  The  beginning  of  his  career  as  an  inde- 
pendent scholar  is  described  in  the  biography  by  Denis 
Gwynn : 

"Devoting  all  his  spare  time  to  historical  re- 
search, he  became  a  familiar  figure  in  the  reading- 
rooms  of  the  Ambrosian  Library.  Its  prefect,  Mgr. 
Ceriani,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  oriental  scholars 
in  Europe ;  and  in  the  tradition  of  the  Oblates  of  St. 
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Charles  to  whose  custody  the  great  Library  was  en- 
trusted, he  had  striven  to  make  it  accessible  to  stu- 
dents from  every  country.  When  Don  Ratti  had  been 
five  years  a  professor  in  Milan,  a  vacancy  occurred 
among  the  Doctors  of  the  Library,  and  Mgr.  Ceriani 
urged  his  young  friend  to  become  a  candidate.  His 
election  was  a  foregone  conclusion;  and  having  been 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles, 
he  was  duly  elected  to  the  august  company  of  Am- 
brosian  Doctors. " 

Dr.  Ratti  had  begun  to  specialize  in  ecclesiastical  history 
and  now  embarked  on  a  program  of  study  which  was  to  lead  to 
his  publications  on  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Milan.  Five 
years  later  he  succeeded  Ceriani  as  prefect  of  the  Ambrosian. 
From  his  thirtieth  to  his  sixtieth  year  Achille  Katti  was  a  true 
scholar — not  a  walking  encyclopedia,  nor  a  bookworm,  nor  a 
being  with  " loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head."  He  had  a 
mind  bent  on  evaluating  everything  correctly;  a  mind  that 
would  brook  no  shams,  no  imaginative  reconstruction,  no 
clever  guesswork.  Alert,  aggressive,  fearless,  patient,  perse- 
vering, industrious — these  were  the  traits  of  the  curator  of 
the  Ambrosian  and  Vatican  libraries.  His  sound  theories 
subordinated  to  "the  great  textbook  of  practice"  and  the  self- 
discipline  requisite  to  be  a  faithful  librarian  were  no  slight 
factors  in  the  formation  of  his  outstanding  personality.  "In 
the  calm  of  the  Ambrosian  library  unconsciously  he  acquired 
a  model  for  administrative  action  on  a  grand  scale." 

The  great  Ceriani  was  the  predecessor  and  inspiration  of 
Achille  Ratti.  The  latter  paid  his  master  repeated  tributes  of 
thanks.  During  the  last  years  of  Ceriani,  Mgr.  Ratti  aided  by 
his  suggestions  and  activities  in  the  remodelling  of  the  Am- 
brosian library,  picture  galleries,  departments  of  prints,  coins, 
and  medals.  What  does  it  mean  to  be  the  librarian  of  the 
Ambrosian? 

"l^nique  in  many  respects,  the  Ambrosian  is  one 
of  the  most  important  libraries  in  the  world.     Its 
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250,000  printed  volumes  represent  the  accumulation 
of  centuries  of  scholarship,  while  its  15,000  manu- 
scripts include  a  larger  number  of  palimpsests  than 
any  other  library  possesses.  It  was  among  these 
palimpsests — parchment  manuscripts  on  which  a 
more  recent  text  has  been  written  over  an  older  one — 
that  Cardinal  Mai  discovered  the  long-lost  text  of 
Cicero's  "De  Republica";  and  many  other  important 
discoveries  have  been  made  among  them. ' ' 

"He  was  a  scholar  of  eminence,  familiar  with 
manuscripts  and  documents,  learning,  as  true  schol- 
ars will,  to  accumulate  evidence,  to  banish  hastiness 
and  prejudice,  to  judge  serenely  and  in  an  objective 
spirit.'' 

"He  was  absorbed  in  the  life  of  the  Ambrosian. 
At  his  desk,  among  the  tall  bookcases,  he  was  to  be 
found  day  after  day,  immersed  in  his  research  work, 
but  ready  at  ony  moment  to  interrupt  it  in  response 
to  appeals  for  assistance  from  any  visitor.  Many 
students  have  paid  tribute  to  his  generosity  in  aiding 

their  researches But  at  times  even  to  admit 

failure  in  his  efforts  at  discovery  was  an  important 
contribution  to  historical  knowledge  ....  The  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  mattered  so  much  more  than  the 
discoveries  which  might  reward  it." 

Father  Philip  Hughes  observes  in  his  biography  of  Pius  XI 
that  among  the  varied  and  abundant  product  of  Ratti's 
scholarship  are  these :  learned  descriptions  of  newly-discov- 
ered manuscripts ;  technical  articles  and  technical  reviews  of 
books  written  for  scholars;  popular  journalism;  publications 
of  conferences,  popular  lectures,  magazine  articles,  and 
brochures.  He  goes  on  to  comment  on  Ratti's  appreciation  of 
beauty  with  regard  to  the  art  treasures  of  the  Ambrosian.  He 
does  not  omit  to  mention  his  wit  and  humor,  his  finish  and 
charm  of  learning. 

His  essays  in  history  reveal  an  amazing  versatility.  The 
most  remarkable  fruit  of  his  researches  was  a  critical  edition 
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of  all  texts  available  pertaining  to  the  See  of  Milan  through- 
out twelve  centuries.  His  new  duties,  especially  those  which 
were  awaiting  him  in  the  Papacy,  prevented  him  from  com- 
pleting what  would  have  been  his  masterpiece. 

In  November,  1911  Monsignor  Katti  was  ordered  to  leave 
forever  his  beloved  Ambrosian.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  Vice-Prefect  in  the  Vatican  library  with  the  right  of 
succession  to  the  prefecture.  He  felt  that  the  duties  in  this 
library  would  be  immensely  fascinating.  Scholars  of  every 
nation  visited  it,  so  that  on  one  occasion  Eatti  termed  it  "a 
permanent  international  congress  of  learning."  In  this  library 
his  work  consisted  largely  of  reorganization  and  researches; 
even  during  the  dismal  days  of  the  World  War  he  kept  up  his 
enthusiasm.  He  was  an  invaluable  linquist  at  the  Court  of  the 
Vatican,  was  respected  throughout  the  world  and  was  reputed 
a  shrewd  judge  of  men. 

One  of  the  great  tasks  to  which  he  now  devoted  his  energies 
was  that  of  cataloguing  all  the  literature  stored  in  the  Vatican 
Library. 

"His  interest  in  the  technical  processes  of  restor- 
ing parchments  soon  led  to  the  establishment  of 
larger  studios  for  this  important  work.  Cataloguing 
proceeded  with  his  customary  industry  and  method; 
and  before  long  he  had  published  several  important 
catalogues  including  a  catalogue  of  all  the  existing 
catalogues/ ' 

As  is  well  known,  he  was  later  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  completing  the  library  catalogue. 
By  such  systematic  procedure  he  made  it  possible  for  scholars 
to  take  advantage  of  the  immense  resources  of  the  Vatican 
Library.  In  1889  he  had  written  of  it  to  Mgr.  Ceriani : 

"There  are  some  sixty  drawers  full  of  parch- 
ments of  all  sizes,  and  of  every  color  and  every 
source,  a  real  orgy  for  a  paleographer  and  a  veritable 
Babel  of  history." 
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Under  his  able  administration  this  library  became  the  * '  incar- 
nation of  order." 

The  Vatican  Library  would  apparently  be  his  abode  for  his 
remaining  years.  Though  well  past  fifty,  he  had  kept  fresh 
his  energies  and  his  interest  in  life  and  scholarship.  Even 
now  he  spent  holidays  in  mountaineering.  In  1914  he  repre- 
sented the  Vatican  at  the  celebration  of  the  seventh  centenary 
of  Eoger  Bacon 's  birth,  and  improved  the  occasion  to  explore 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  the  John  Bylands  at  Man- 
chester and  the  great  London  Library. 

But  the  dawn  of  his  real  life 's  work,  the  culmination  of  his 
thirty-two  years  of  preparation,  was  at  hand.  The  story  is 
well  known.  In  April  1918,  he  was  sent  as  Apostolic  Visitor 
to  Poland.  In  June  1921  he  was  made  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Milan  and  on  February  6, 1922  he  was  elected  Pope. 

His  high  esteem  of  exact  kowledge  and  his  desire  to  develop 
it  continued  to  influence  his  actions  as  Pope.  As  we  have  seen, 
it  was  a  factor  in  the  composition  of  his  great  encyclicals.  It 
dictated  his  reorganization  of  clerical  studies  and  his  custom 
of  presiding  at  the  examination  of  clerical  students,  one  of 
which  was  held  in  his  presence  as  late  as  May,  1938.  And  his 
insistence  that  problems  of  Church  polity  should  be  solved 
with  the  aid  of  exact  information  led  to  his  development  of  the 
Oriental  and  Russian  Institutes. 

Even  during  the  late  years  of  his  reign  he  was  to  become 
enthusiastic  in  another  important  undertaking  in  the  intellec- 
tual field.  This  was  the  reestablishment  of  the  Pontifical 
Academy  of  Science.  This  institution  had  been  conceived  and 
founded  as  the  Roman  Academy  in  1603  by  the  scholarly 
Prince  Cesi.  "Through  the  creation,"  he  had  declared,  "we 
must  again  reach  the  Creator."  Feeble  health  had  actually 
been  the  occasion  of  his  lofty  project:  "an  ailing  body  and 
meditative  seclusion  helped  to  mature  a  vast  design."    After 
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the  decline  of  the  Academy  Pius  IX  revived  it  in  1847,  and 
Leo  XIII  encouraged  its  development  in  1887.  "It  was  re- 
served for  the  present  Pope  (Pius  XI),  himself  a  scholar  and 
an  academic  figure  of  great  distinction,  to  reinstate  it  in  its 
full  working  order.' ' 

The  Vatican  Council  of  1870  had  laid  down  this  principle : 
"Not  only  can  faith  and  reason  never  be  at  variance,  but  they 
afford  mutual  help  to  each  other. "  In  accordance  with  this 
principle,  the  Pontifical  Academy  defines  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  its  endeavors  in  its  statutes:  "The  Pontifical 
Academy  of  Science  proposes  to  encourage  the  study,  develop- 
ment and  history  of  the  physical,  mathematical  and  natural 
sciences." 

The  reorganized  Academy  was  initiated  on  October  30, 1936. 
Among  the  seventy  eminent  members,  six  represent  the 
United  States:  Alexis  Carrel,  George  Birkhoff,  Robert  A. 
Millikan,  Thomas  H.  Morgan,  George  Sperti  and  Hugh  S. 
Taylor.  The  late  Guglielmo  Marconi  was  also  a  member.  The 
membership  is  self-perpetuating.  The  Academicians,  repre- 
senting fifteen  countries,  are  selected  solely  on  the  basis  of 
scientific  attainment. 

In  addition  to  the  messages  bearing  upon  this  Academy  we 
have  these  words  of  Pope  Pius  XI : 

"Among  the  many  blessings  with  which  the 
divine  goodness  has  rejoiced  the  years  of  our  ponti- 
ficate, we  should  like  to  enumerate  those  afforded  by 
the  spectacle  of  so  many  men  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  study  of  experimental  sciences  and 
who  have  changed  their  attitude  ...  in  regard  to 
religion.  .  .  .  During  our  pontificate  many  scientists, 
among  whom  were  men  of  the  highest  worth  and 
standing,  have  come  to  Rome  from  distant  lands  in 
order  to  participate  in  scientific  congresses  .  .  . 
There  were  those  who  acted  in  their  own  names  and 
the  names  of  their  colleagues  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
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say  that  true  science  leads  and  prepares  the  sonl  to 
faith.' ' 

The  mind  of  the  Pope  was  that  of  a  genius,  and  still  more 
that  of  a  Christian,  perfected  by  age-old  experience  gleaned 
from  the  libraries  during  thirty  years. 

"The  storied  record  of  the  past  and  the  wide  vision  of  mod- 
ern science — together  they  helped  to  that  detachment  and 
simplicity  which  is  the  hall  mark  of  the  genuine  scholar. ' ' 

No  doubt  the  numerous  calls  of  Pope  Pius  XI  to  Catholic 
Action  represent  his  most  direct  and  urgent  appeal  to 
practical-minded  young  American  students.  Courses  of  study 
may  at  times  appear  excessively  burdensome  and  devoid  of 
interest  and  of  tangible  results.  Students  become  restive 
under  the  exactions  of  theoretical  scholarship.  Yet  purely 
intellectual  work  leading,  as  it  does,  to  precise,  thorough 
knowledge  and  to  power  of  expression  based  on  clearheaded 
thinking,  forms  an  excellent  and  necessary  basis  for  success- 
ful Catholic  Action.  Without  such  thoroughgoing  reflective 
preparation,  one 's  activity  may  readily  degenerate  into  noisy 
agitation  and  even  wrongheaded  complaining.  The  mental 
discipline  begotten  of  long  years  of  solid  intellectual  training 
and  resulting  in  the  great  practical  achievements  of  Pope 
Pius'  pontificate,  abundantly  exemplifies  this  truth. 
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SILHOUETTE  DARKNESS 

Ruth  Adele  Hatch,  Jour  2 

^TTTHick  tock,"  said  the  clock. 

Light  crept  in  under  the  curtains  .  .  .  around  the 
edges  of  the  rugs  .  .  .  made  embroidered  patterns 
on  the  floor.  It  was  a  strange  sort  of  light  .  .  .  blotched  by 
the  tree  outside  the  window  .  .  . 


Sandra  loved  her  corner  of  the  room  when  it  was  like  this. 
So  many  things  had  happened  here  ...  so  many  patterns 
were  silhouetted  on  Sandra's  mind  .  .  .  they  were  like  the 
patterns  on  the  vague  outline  of  the  rug  .  .  .  dim,  but  ever 
dominating. 

Tonight  it  was  different  ...  it  was  peaceful  and  beauti- 
fully soothing  to  Sandra's  tired  mind.  The  clock  above  the 
mantel  kept  talking  to  Sandra.  It  had  a  way  of  mirroring  her 
thoughts.  Sometimes  it  was  hectic  .  .  .  like  the  beat  of  some 
exotic  oriental  rhythm.  Tonight  it  sounded  like  soft  organ 
music  with  a  haunting,  lilting  melody  that  seeped  and  surged 
in  and  out  of  Sandra's  reflections. 

" Three  years  .  .  .  three  years,"  said  the  clock,  "remem- 
ber, remember  .  .  .  yes,  you  remember  .  .  .  you  were  so 
happy  for  a  change  .  .  .  you  slid  softly  down  the  stairs  and 
found  this  corner  of  the  clock  with  its  silhouette  darkness. 
You  named  it  silhouette  darkness  because  you  discovered  that 
the  street  light  made  an  eternal  moonlight  through  the  win- 
dow. You  wondered  then  why  people  wanted  the  sun  to  come 
up  when  they  could  forever  live  in  the  strange  ethereal  light 
of  night  ...  'I  shall  be  happy  here,'  you  said  .  .  .  'because 
I've  taken  this  for  my  house'  ..." 

Sandra  lighted  a  cigarette  and  watched  the  spark  on  the  end 
come  closer  to  her  finger. 
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The  clock  went  on  ticking  .  .  .  "You  met  him  soon  after 
that,"  it  said,  "he  was  tall  and  young  ...  he  was  melan- 
choly. In  the  beginning  he  made  no  impression.  You  liked  to 
talk  to  him  .  .  .  cheer  him  .  .  .  give  him  some  of  the  happi- 
ness that  you  had  so  much  of. 

' '  Then  one  cold  Friday  night  when  you  came  in,  there  were 
rustlings  in  your  eyes  ...  I  could  hear  the  faint  murmur  of 
angels'  wings  around  your  heart  ...  I  knew  he  had  kissed 
you  .  .  .  CI  love  him,'  you  told  me,  and  we  kept  our  secret. 

"Another  evening,  while  it  was  still  cold,  you  came  hum- 
ming up  the  front  walk  .  .  .  you  and  he  stood  beneath  me  by 
the  fire  to  get  warm.  'I  love  you,'  he  said  ...  he  left  a  pack- 
age and  went  away. 

"You  opened  the  box.  Inside  was  a  bouquet  of  roses  and 
flowers  that  go  with  valentines.  You  cried  a  little  .  .  .  they 
were  so  pretty,  you  said  .  .  .  and  he  loved  you  .  .  ." 

"The  next  thing  I  remember  you  were  telling  me  about  a 
walk  you  took  in  a  cemetery.  You  saw  everything  so  clearly, 
you  said,  the  moon  shone  on  the  singing  tower  and  all  the 
world  was  asleep  .  .  .  You  got  lost,  according  to  your  story. 
He  had  been  frightened  when  he  came  to  find  you  .  .  .  the 
worried  look  in  his  eye  when  you  appeared  over  the  hill  told 
you  that  he  loved  you  still  .  .  . 

"The  leaves  fell  again.  I  could  see  them  outside  the  win- 
dow .  .  .  Still  you  and  he  came  and  went  and  I  saw  your 
goodnight  kisses  .  .  .  Tonight  I  watched  you  come,  but  I  do 
not  understand  .  .  .  For  there  was  no  goodnight  kiss  .  .  ." 

Sandra  saw  the  light  fall  again  across  the  sill  and  grow 
dimmer  and  weaker  as  it  slid  across  the  floor  into  the  room 
beyond  .  .  .  She  remembered  too  .  .  .  He  came  into  the  room 
with  her.     They  stood  there,  wrapped  in  darkness  .  .  .  two 
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figures  silhouetted  against  the  wall  beneath  the  clock.  He 
didn  't  love  her  any  more,  he  had  told  her  .  .  .  and  she  hadn  't 
believed  him.  He  could  not  explain  ...  he  had  just  grown 
tired  of  her  love. 

Sandra  replied  that  she  felt  as  he  did.  She  felt  she  must 
save  him  from  seeing  her  hurt.  "You're  free,"  she'd  said 
.  .  .  and  had  watched  him  go  away  .  .  . 

Before  her  startled  eyes  she  had  knelt.  The  grey-white  light 
fell  across  her  head  and  she  prayed.  "Dear  God,"  she  said, 
"You  have  given  me  two  beautiful  years  with  him.  You  let 
me  nurse  him  back  to  happiness.  Now  you've  taken  him  away 
again.  Please  help  him  find  someone  to  take  care  of  him  and 
keep  him  happy. ' ' 

Before  her  startled  eyes  he  appeared.  She  had  reached  out 
to  touch  him  ...  As  she  reached,  he  faded  into  the  deep  red 
that  was  the  carpet  on  the  floor  .  .  .  He  was  gone  ..."  for- 
ever and  always  yours,"  she'd  sobbed  .  .  .  "amen." 

"I  see,"  said  the  clock. 

Sandra's  corner  was  peaceful  again  .  .  .  and  empty  .  .  . 
"Tick,  tock,"  said  the  clock,  "tick  tock  ..." 
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Smoke  on  the  Moon 

It  was  fun,  wasn't  it, 

Living  in  the  moon? 

Before  the  smoke,  of  course. 

Nice  place  to  live — the  moon. 

Cool,  and  white,  and  almost  smooth. 

And  what  a  view  you  get  from  there! 

Remember  how  we'd  sit  and  laugh, 

And  watch  the  white  ribbed  clouds 

That  looked  for  all  the  world  like  skeletons? 

Remember  those  gentlemen  clouds, 

Stately,  graceful,  debonair, 

Who  used  to  call  on  us  up  there? 

They'd  float  up  so  politely, 

And  doff  their  hats  and  say  to  you, 

"How  lovely  you  do  look  tonight." 

And  when  they  made  me  jealous, 

I'd  take  a  breath  and  puff  and  puff, 

And  blow  them  all  away. 

You  used  to  like  to  watch  the  rain 

That  fell  on  sweethearts  down  below. 

We  had  no  fear  of  rain. 

While  others  fled  before  the  storm, 

We  sat  there  cool  and  dry, 

Because, — we  were  in  the  moon. 

We  never  figured  on  the  smoke. 

And  yet  it  came.  Great  clouds  of  it. 

And  drove  us  from  the  moon. 

I  lost  you  in  the  smoke,  I  guess. 

It  stung  my  eyes  and  made  them  smart. 

That's  why  I  didn't  see  so  well. 

It  wasn't  just  a  dream,  you  know, 

For  every  now  and  then  the  smoke 

Still  makes  my  eyelids  sting. 

The  moon  was  fun,  wasn't  it, 

While  we  were  living  there? 

Before  the  smoke,  of  course. 

— Warren  C.  Schrempp,  Arts  3 


GETTING  THE  MOST  OUT  OF 
COLLEGE 
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Leo  J.  Cassel,  Arts  1 

hen  students  go  to  college,  most  of  them  have  the 
intention  of  getting  as  much  out  of  it  is  possible, 
but  statistics  show  that  they  fail  to  do  so.  In  the 
following  paragraphs  the  convictions  of  a  person  perhaps  not 
too  well  versed  in  the  problems  of  life,  are  set  forth.  There- 
fore, the  reader  may  accept  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 

The  first  problem  confronting  a  student  is,  what  college? 
Some  students  are  influenced  by  the  fact  that  a  certain  college 
has  a  marvelous  football  team  with  a  long  string  of  victories. 
Some  are  persuaded  by  alumni  to  attend  their  old  college. 
Others  are  attracted  by  the  social  activities  which  are  spon- 
sored by  particular  institutions.  Every  college  has  extra- 
curricular activities  which  serve  as  an  attraction  to  prospec- 
tive students.  In  selecting  your  college  make  such  features 
minor  points.  Look  up  the  scholastic  rating  of  the  college. 
Determine  whether  the  school  has  the  facilities  to  teach  you 
what  you  desire  to  learn.  Send  for  a  list  of  its  courses,  and 
convince  yourself  that  it  has  the  teachers  and  equipment  to 
give  you  the  education  you  desire.  If  you  cannot  visit  the 
college,  talk  to  students  who  go  there  and  learn  as  much  as 
you  can  about  it. 

There  is  another  point  which  probably  comes  even  before 
the  selection  of  the  college.  Is  it  better  for  a  student  to  stay 
out  of  college  a  year  after  graduation  from  high  school  or  to 
enroll  in  the  following  term!  A  discussion  of  this  problem  is 
still  going  on,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  better  to  stay  out  of 
school  a  year.  I  do  not  mean  that  one  should  loaf  and  have  a 
good  time  during  that  year.    He  should  get  a  job  and  work. 
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This  will  help  him  gain  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  also  make 
him  realize  the  value  of  money.  It  may  help  him  decide  what 
kind  of  work  he  would  like  to  follow  in  the  future.  If  possible, 
he  should  take  a  trip  to  another  part  of  the  country.  This  will 
stimulate  him  vigorously  and  give  him  a  broader  outlook  on 
life.  He  will  pick  up  and  associate  facts  more  easily  in  the 
following  year.  If  he  spends  the  year  in  this  way,  he  will  be  a 
responsible  person  and  will  easily  adapt  himself  to  college 
life.  He  will  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  fellow  who 
goes  directly  from  high  school  to  college. 

If  the  student  has  not  decided  upon  any  special  field  when 
entering  college,  he  should  take  the  prescribed  Liberal  Arts 
course.  This  will  give  him  ample  time  in  which  to  decide  upon 
a  career  without  the  loss  of  valuable  time.  He  should  consult 
his  professors  and  older  students  about  the  different  profes- 
sions. It  would  be  well  for  him  to  remember  at  all  times  the 
bit  of  wisdom  set  forth  by  Mark  Twain  in  the  following  words : 
"When  I  was  a  boy  of  fourteen,  my  father  was  so  ignorant  I 
could  hardly  stand  to  have  him  around,  but  when  I  got  to  be 
twenty-one,  I  was  astonished  at  how  much  the  old  man  had 
learned  in  seven  years."  The  student  should  explore  the 
different  fields  for  himself.  He  can  do  this  by  reading  printed 
material  on  the  professions.  Serious  consideration  of  a  career 
early  in  his  life  will  help  to  prevent  a  wrong  decision. 

The  fellow  should  by  all  means  stay  in  a  college  dormitory. 
It  will  give  him  a  college  atmosphere  to  study  in.  Contacts 
and  friendships  formed  with  the  other  students  in  the  hall  are 
invaluable.  Learning  to  get  along  with  other  people  early  in 
life  will  contribute  to  his  success  in  the  world.  He  may  gain 
assistance  from  other  students  in  working  out  perplexing 
problems.  The  fellow  will  enjoy  college  life  more  and  will  get 
more  out  of  it  if  he  stays  in  a  dormitory. 

Probably  the  most  important  requirement  for  getting  the 
most  out  of  college  is  that  the  fellow  must  have  the  right 
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attitude.  College  is  not  a  winter  resort  where  a  person  learns 
college  cheers  and  enjoys  himself.  He  must  realize  that  he  is 
there  to  get  an  education.  He  is  devoting  his  time  and  money 
to  gain  knowledge  and  training.  It  is  his  own  loss  if  he  does 
not  make  good  use  of  it.  We  might  compare  a  boy  entering 
college  to  a  piece  of  crude  steel.  A  college  education  should 
make  this  steel  into  a  finished  tool,  a  tool  that  has  refinement, 
shape,  an  even  temper  and  a  fine  working  edge.  The  right 
attitude  towards  college  will  do  much  to  help  turn  out  a  fin- 
ished tool.  Many  people  have  regretted  in  later  life  their 
carefree  attitude  while  in  college. 

Another  specific  requirement  is  that  the  fellow  do  his  own 
work.  It  is  always  possible  to  copy  or  to  pay  to  have  your 
work  done.  But  whom  are  you  cheating!  Surely,  it  is  not  the 
professor.  Work  should  be  faced  squarely  with  a  desire  to 
conquer  it.  The  best  student  does  more  than  the  professor 
assigns,  not  less.  He  should  enjoy  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  the  realization  that  he  has  done  his  best.  He  should  have 
learned  by  the  time  he  gets  to  college  that  you  can  not  harvest 
the  grain  without  putting  in  the  seed  and  tilling  the  soil. 
Certainly  the  time  will  come  when  he  will  realize  this  truth, 
and  then  it  may  be  too  late. 

The  college  man  should  try  to  have  a  variety  of  companions. 
He  should  study  their  personalities  and  learn  as  much  from 
them  as  possible.  He  should  exchange  thoughts  and  view- 
points with  both  serious  and  fun-loving  students.  This  action 
will  help  him  to  establish  his  own  course.  A  student  should 
enjoy  some  social  functions.  Besides  unbending  the  mind, 
they  give  him  an  opportunity  to  meet  people  and  to  become 
accustomed  to  social  life.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  should 
run  to  every  event  of  the  year.  A  fellow  who  is  a  book  worm 
is  also  objectionable.  A  medium  between  a  jitter-bug  and  a 
book  worm,  with  a  little  more  emphasis  on  the  books  is 
desirable. 
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The  student  should  participate  in  some  athletic  sport,  either 
varsity  or  intramural.  The  exercise  gained  from  sports  helps 
to  keep  the  student  in  good  health.  Almost  every  college  has 
the  equipment  for  football,  basketball,  baseball,  and  swim- 
ming. They  provide  a  diversion  and  relaxation  for  the  mind. 
A  good  idea  to  follow  is:  when  you  are  playing,  forget  all 
about  studies  and  when  you  study,  concentrate  on  the  assign- 
ment. Sports  also  teach  the  student  the  value  of  cooperation. 
They  provide  good  clean  fun.  The  student  should  also  try  to 
take  up  some  sport  which  he  will  be  able  to  continue  after 
college.  Obviously  he  should  not  participate  in  sports  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  retard  his  studies. 

A  great  number  of  the  students  who  go  to  college  today  look 
at  education  from  a  monetary  viewpoint.  This  attitude  is 
entirely  wrong.  Education  can  not  be  computed  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents.  It  may  be  the  means  of  a  good  livelihood, 
but  who  can  say  in  dollars  and  cents  what  value  the  works  of 
Virgil  will  have  for  him?  When  the  History  Professor  gives 
you  a  long  outline  or  theme  to  do,  when  you  study  the  Ameba 
in  Zoology,  when  you  study  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  your  English  course,  do  not  ask,  What  good  is  this  to  me? 
They  are  all  part  of  your  education.  It  is  pure  folly  to  try  and 
slide  by  them.  If  you  never  study  anything  unless  you  can  see 
where  a  pecuniary  enrichment  will  be  the  result,  you  will  not 
be  an  educated  man. 

To  realize  the  full  value  of  college  the  student  must  culti- 
vate the  desire  to  learn  and  explore.  He  should  learn  to  pick 
out  the  fallacies,  to  sift  the  grain  from  the  chaff.  He  should 
acquire  the  ability  to  digest  and  to  see  the  different  relation- 
ships which  facts  learned  from  text  books  have  to  the  situa- 
tions and  problems  of  life.  Let  us  consider  two  men  whom  we 
will  call  Henry  and  John.  Henry  has  accumulated  a  great 
number  of  facts.  He  has  many  more  than  John,  yet  John  has 
enjoyed  far  more  success  than  Henry.    The  difference  is  that 
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John,  although  he  knows  fewer  facts,  knows  how  to  apply  his 
facts  and  put  them  to  work.  The  key  to  success  lies  in  your 
ability  to  apply  the  knowledge  you  have  gained.  The  time  to 
begin  this  practice  is  while  you  are  learning  the  facts. 

With  so  much  propaganda  flooding  the  world  today  it  is 
imperative  that  the  college  student  learn  to  pick  out  the  truths. 
The  student  should  go  to  the  professors  with  problems  that 
puzzle  him.  He  should  weigh  their  ideas  and  criticisms  seri- 
ously because  they  form  a  portion  of  the  best  educated  men  in 
the  world.  The  fellow  should  learn  to  convince  other  people. 
A  college  speech  course  will  assist  him  greatly.  It  will  give 
him  self-confidence  and  a  greater  persuasive  power  in  his 
talk.  The  world  looks  to  the  college  man  for  leadership,  but 
he  will  fail  to  provide  it  unless  he  can  impress  his  ideas  and 
convictions  on  other  people. 

If  a  fellow  follows  the  suggestions  mentioned  above,  he  will 
have  gained  about  the  most  that  can  be  expected  from  a  college 
education.  He  should  be  a  finely  tempered  tool  capable  of 
doing  great  things.  He  should  be  successful  even  in  this 
turbulent  modern  world. 


WITHOUT  THE  BLINDFOLD 

By  Vincent  Thillen,  Jotjk.  4 

tanding  there  by  the  window,  he  could  see  out  across  the 
courtyard  and  into  the  town  beyond.     Dimly  he  could 
make  out  the  spire  of  the  Orthodox  church,  looking  like  a 
candle  as  the  sun  faintly  tipped  the  spire. 

It  was  going  to  be  a  foggy  morning,  but  along  about  ten  the 
sun  would  suddenly  pop  out  and  flood  the  whole  countryside 
with  brilliance. 

The  man  at  the  window  thought  about  that  sun.  Today  it 
would  shine  on  a  new  country,  a  nation  that  he  had  built.  You 
see  he  was  a  dictator.  One  of  those  men  who,  it  is  said,  rise  to 
power  and  float  their  ship  of  state  in  the  blood  of  their 
enemies. 

But  Ivan  didn't  think  of  that.  His  mind  darted  along  the 
high  spots  of  his  life.  He  remembered  quite  clearly  when  the 
King's  guard  had  cut  down  his  father  before  his  eyes.  And 
his  adolescent  eyes  had  revolted  at  the  sight  of  his  father's 
blood  running  in  the  gutter.  That  day  he  had  resolved  to  die 
before  bowing  to  a  monarchial  tyrant. 

Always  fascinated  by  tales  of  political  maneuvering,  he  now 
undertook  a  life  of  politics  in  earnest.  Many  were  the  secret, 
radical  movements  in  those  days.  Every  man  had  a  grievance 
against  the  King,  and  it  was  easy  to  form  a  party.  Meeting  in 
dark  rooms,  they  conspired  and  dreamed  of  overthrowing  the 
government. 

Ivan,  fanatical  in  his  hatred  of  the  existing  government, 
soon  outdistanced  his  confreres  in  revolutionary  thought. 
Gathering  about  him  a  few  men  whom  he  could  trust,  he  began 
organizing  his  own  party.    His  name  was  whispered  about  the 
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country  in  dark  corners,  over  discreet  cups  of  tea,  and  in 
secluded  rendezvous. 

At  first  it  was  difficult  to  hold  the  party  together.  Fear  of 
the  King's  secret  police  was  universal,  and  no  man  dared  to 
speak  his  thoughts.  But  Ivan  was  too  shrewd  to  come  out  in 
the  open.  He  conducted  his  government  within  a  government 
under  cover  until  one  day  when  the  party  was  large  and  strong 
enough  to  support  its  own  police. 

And  so  came  into  being  the  " Death  Brigade."  Young  men 
comprised  this  army,  young  men  not  afraid  to  die  in  defiance 
of  the  King  and  doglike  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Cause. 

Now  the  meetings  of  the  party  came  out  into  the  open — 
guarded  always  by  the  Brigade.  And  so  strong  were  they  that 
even  the  King's  guard  could  not  venture  against  them. 

Ivan's  chin  took  an  arrogant  tilt  when  he  thought  of  that 
Brigade  and  how  they  protected  his  foundling  party.  He  had 
personally  arranged  for  the  rifles  and  pistols  to  be  smuggled 
into  the  country. 

Ivan's  thoughts  soared  here  as  he  recalled  the  interview 
arranged  with  the  King.  Too  strong  now  to  be  overlooked, 
Ivan  held  the  reins  of  government  in  his  own  young  hands. 
He  was  appointed  Chancellor. 

Within  a  month,  Party  men  held  all  the  major  cabinet  posts. 
The  Cause  was  triumphant.  It  was  a  revolution  without 
bloodshed. 

Ivan's  thoughts  lingered  long  on  that  soul-satisfying  pic- 
ture. His  will  was  the  will  of  the  people.  He  was  supreme. 
Nothing  could  stop  the  rise  of  the  nation.  All  things  would  be 
subject  to  the  State. 

Ivan's  eyes  again  focused  on  the  court  outside  the  window. 
They  scanned  the  wall  enclosing  it  but  stopped  when  they 
came  to  rest  on  that  scarred  wooden  panel  in  the  center.  Many 
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a  good  man  had  stood  backed  against  that  panel  while  the 
courtyard  echoed  to  the  sharp  ' '  Keady,  aim. ' '  The  King  had 
been  one  of  those.  Ivan's  best  friend,  proven  traitor,  had 
stood  there.  And  his  thoughts  grew  sad  as  he  saw  Igor  re- 
fusing the  blindfold.  But  then,  all  things  must  be  subject  to 
the  Cause.  No  personal  ends  could  be  considered,  and  so, 
Igor  had  to  die. 

Ivan  stopped  thinking  about  the  past  then.  It  was  the 
present  that  concerned  him  now.  Only  yesterday  had  been 
the  trial.  How  quiet  the  courtroom  had  been  when  the  verdict 
was  read. 

"Guilty"  .  .  .  guilty  of  deserting  the  Cause.  Proven  guilty 
of  killing  the  very  thing  he  would  rather  die  for  than  deny  .  .  . 

He  turned  away  from  the  window  to  answer  a  knock  at 
the  door. 

Here  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  future,  as  he  wondered 
whether  he  would  be  the  man  Igor  was,  and  refuse  the 
blindfold  .  .  . 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  AND  HIS 
STRUGGLE  WITH  FEDERALISM 

Winning  Essay  in  the  Jefferson-Mullen  Contest 
William  O'Hollaren,  Jour.  4 

If  there  is  a  playwright  who  cannot  sense  the  drama  that 
abounds  in  political  life,  the  historian  can  certainly  set 
him  right  by  pointing  to  almost  any  era  of  our  national 
history.  Certainly  this  is  true  of  the  early  days  of  the  repub- 
lic and  the  party  battles  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Then,  if  ever, 
giants  trod  the  political  stage.  Villains  and  heroes  as  well  as 
jesters  vied  for  public  acclaim.  In  as  many  years,  fully  a  half 
hundred  stirring  dramas  of  America  were  enacted,  from 
solemn  tragedy  to  slap-stick  farce.  Villains,  as  always,  were 
aplenty,  sinister  fellows  whose  machinations  stain  the  pages 
of  history.  And  there  were  heroes,  too,  who  sat  in  jails  for 
speaking  their  thoughts,  and  who  finally  appeared  in  the  third 
acts  with  victory  in  their  grasp.  Sometimes,  alas,  they  also 
appeared  in  fourth  acts,  when  they  were  old  and  weakened, 
and  when  they  said  and  did  things  that  heroes  are  not  sup- 
posed to  do  and  say.  And  while  these  spectacles  were  en- 
grossing our  forefathers,  the  thundering  of  artillery  could  be 
heard  off-stage,  thundering  that  often  shook  the  stage  and 
drowned  the  voices  of  the  characters.  For  while  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  his  friends  fought  Federalism  at  home,  the 
kings  of  Europe  were  seeking  to  crush  liberalism  abroad,  and 
liberalism  was  falling  back  before  a  strange  and  incongruous 
figure  that  the  world  called  Napoleon. 

Jefferson's  development  and  successful  leadership  of  the 
Republican  party  of  that  day  easily  ranks  with,  if  it  does  not 
surpass,  any  other  achievement  of  his  amazingly  fruitful 
career.    It  was  not  ambition,  nor  love  of  pomp  or  power,  that 
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drove  him  into  the  political  arena  in  those  troubled  days,  but 
simply  a  determined  faith  in  the  ideals  to  which  he  felt  the 
nation  was  consecrated.  As  early  as  1791  he  sensed  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  division  between  himself  and  the  Hamiltonians.  In 
the  nine  years  that  were  to  follow,  the  principal  object  of 
Jefferson's  political  actions  was  to  unseat  the  reactionary  and 
anti-liberal  elements  in  the  national  government,  and  to  re- 
store it  to  the  paths  that  he  believed  were  best  suited  to  real 
democracy.  To  those  who  would  scorn  political  maneuvering 
as  beneath  a  gentleman  and  a  statesman,  the  life  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  stands  as  an  eloquent  rebuke.  Practical  man  that 
he  was,  he  realized  that  ideals  in  themselves  have  little  force 
unless  translated  into  action  by  definite,  tangible  steps.  To 
dream  of  democracy  in  high  Monticello  would  help  little  in 
Vermont  where  Matthew  Lyon  suffered  for  the  cause.  To 
think  great  thoughts  of  tolerance  as  he  wandered  about  his 
estate  would  do  little  good  to  the  Jeffersonian  editors  of  Sedi- 
tion days  who  worked  their  presses  almost  literally  under  the 
eye  of  an  inimical  censor.  What  benefit  if  Virginia  followed 
liberalism,  when  the  Irish  in  Pennsylvania  were  scorned  and 
mocked  by  their  economic  betters  and  threatened  with  depor- 
tation to  the  land  where  slavery  awaited  them?  Jefferson 
had  seen  one  Eevolution  promise  great  things,  only  to  fail, 
and  he  was  determined  that  his  own  land  should  not  witness  a 
similar  miscarriage.  "The  most  resourceful  politician  of  his 
time, ' '  was  resolved  to  pit  the  full  force  of  liberty  and  sanity 
in  governmental  thought  against  the  structure  of  Federalism, 
and  for  that  endeavor  every  resource  of  political  ingenuity 
was  needed  and  used. 

In  reviewing  the  political  situation  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  transition  of  administrations  from  Washington  to 
Adams  was  accomplished  less  smoothly  than  the  principals 
might  have  wished.  Indeed,  Hamilton  himself  conceded  that 
"only  a  kind  of  miracle"  put  the  doughty  hero  of  Massachu- 
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setts  in  the  president's  chair.  Jefferson,  of  coarse,  was  the 
Eepublican  candidate  and  the  final  electoral  count  stood  at 
seventy-one  to  sixty-eight  in  favor  of  the  master  of  Braintree, 
after  a  campaign  in  which  Hamilton  labored  diligently  to  have 
Pinckney  placed  above  Adams.  To  lessen  further  the  sweet- 
ness of  victory,  Adams'  election  was  due  to  the  casting  of  a 
vote  each  from  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
for  him,  although  the  majority  of  the  people  in  each  of  these 
states  was  Jeffersonian.  Under  our  modern  system  of  voting 
Jefferson  would  have  won  a  clear  victory  in  1796,  and  a  dis- 
turbing and  eventful  chapter  in  American  history  might  never 
have  been  written. 

And  so  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  choice  of  the  common  people, 
retreated  to  the  obscurity  of  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  John 
Adams  began  an  administration  that  was  to  end  in  political 
ruin  for  himself,  bitter,  galling  defeat  for  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, and  acceptance  by  the  American  people  of  the  Eepublican 
doctrines.  But  these  things  were  not  to  happen  until  the  Bill 
of  Rights  had  been  challenged,  Revolutionary  France  rebuffed 
by  the  nation  that  Monarchial  France  had  helped  to  create, 
noted  liberals  jailed,  a  congressman  made  to  pay  in  court  for 
voicing  his  opinions,  and  some  members  of  the  Southern  states 
driven  to  consider  secession  from  a  union  that  seemed  to 
promise  neither  equality  nor  liberty. 

As  the  inaugural  day  came  and  passed,  and  the  master  of 
Monticello  began  to  size  up  the  political  situation  from  his 
inconspicuous  corner  of  the  government,  the  prospects  for 
future  Republican  success  seemed  far  from  bright.  Arrayed 
behind  the  brilliant  colors  of  Hamilton  were  the  business  in- 
terests, the  speculators  made  rich  by  the  funding  agreement, 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  strong  elements  in  the  profes- 
sions and  the  clergy,  the  larger  part  of  the  press,  and  the 
friends  of  England.  Secretly,  but  no  less  strongly,  the  order 
of  the  Cincinnati,  composed  of  conservative  officers  of  the 
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Revolution,  fought  for  their  fellow  member,  and  later  leader, 
Hamilton.  What  had  Jefferson  to  pit  against  this  mighty 
array!  Only  the  old,  old  liberal  alignment  of  the  farmer  and 
the  common  man.  Added  to  these  were  the  friends  of  France, 
southern  adherents  of  the  principles  of  states'  rights,  and  in- 
tellectual believers  in  the  democracy  of  Jefferson.  A  numeri- 
cal majority,  true,  but  the  election  laws  of  the  day  disfran- 
chised most  of  those  who  could  not  claim  place  among  "the 
rich,  the  wise  and  the  good."  Reliable  estimates  place  the 
number  of  voters  at  one  for  every  fifteen  male  adults.  It  was 
a  gloomy  picture  at  the  best,  and  a  less  optimistic  leader  than 
Jefferson  might  have  considered  it  hopeless. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  completely  under  the  saddle 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  they  ride  us 
hard.  But  a  little  patience  and  we  shall  see  the  reign 
of  witches  pass  over,  their  spells  dissolved  and  the 
people  recovering  their  sight.  We  must  have  patience 
till  luck  turns  and  then  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  winning  back  the  principles  we  have  lost.  For  this 
is  a  game  where  principles  are  at  stake. 

Thus  Jefferson  calmed  his  somewhat  troublesome  friend,  John 
Taylor,  and  spiked  the  latter 's  scheme  for  southern  secession. 
At  the  same  time  these  words  are  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
Jefferson's  calm  faith  in  the  eventual  sanity  of  the  people  and 
the  triumph  of  his  principles. 

To  wage  a  national  campaign  in  those  bitter  and  troubled 
days  was  a  problem  taxing  the  ingenuity  of  the  best  minds  of 
both  parties.  No  radios  served  to  carry  the  words  of  candi- 
dates to  the  country,  the  press  was  inefficient,  slow,  and  most 
often  violently  Federalist.  It  was  impossible  to  stump  the 
country,  and  the  only  consistent  gatherings  of  people  of  means 
were  church  services,  where  the  ministers  all  too  often  used 
the  pulpit  to  cry  out  against  "the  insidious  poisons  of  the 
atheistic  Jefferson."    What  recourse  was  left,  then?     Only 
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the  laborious  extreme  of  letter  writing  and  pamphleteering. 
So  Jefferson  took  up  his  pen  in  the  cause,  and  so  did  Madison 
and  Pendleton,  Giles  and  Gallatin  and  a  host  of  others.  Every 
state  was  flooded  with  letters  from  the  leaders;  every  con- 
gressional district  received  its  share  of  the  democratic  inter- 
pretation of  the  fight.  Congressional  letters  that  gave  the 
liberal  side  of  the  arguments  of  the  solons  were  dispatched  to 
all  corners  of  the  nation.  This  tide  of  words,  "swelled,  raged, 
foamed  in  all  the  fury  of  a  tempest  at  sea  against  me,"  Adams 
wailed,  "a  flood  so  enormous  .  .  .  that  a  collection  of  these 
letters  would  fill  many  volumes.' ' 

Jefferson  shrewdly  and  clearly  outlined  his  platf orm.  J '  Lay 
emphasis  on  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  the  direct  tax,  the 
army  and  navy,  the  usurious  loan  to  set  these  follies  afoot," 
he  instructed  Madison  in  January,  1799.  And  to  Gerry  he 
added,  "Rigorous  frugality  of  Government,  speedy  reduction 
of  public  debt,  discharge  of  needless  officers,  free  commerce 
and  liberty  of  speech  and  freedom  of  press."  To  every  com- 
munity, to  every  loyal  follower  or  prospective  leader,  to  every 
victim  of  what  John  Randolph  called  the  "Reign  of  Terror," 
to  every  farmer  suffering  from  the  tax,  to  every  friend  of 
Republicanism  and  enemy  of  Britain,  these  letters  were 
dispatched. 

From  the  first,  the  South  was  almost  solidly  JerTersonian. 
Virginia,  then  by  far  the  most  populous  state,  was  certain  to 
cast  her  twenty  electoral  votes  for  her  favorite  son,  and  the 
other  states  with  the  possible  exception  of  South  Carolina 
were  likely  to  follow  suit.  New  England  was  hostile,  though 
the  JefTersonians  made  many  startling  inroads  there.  This 
was  accomplished  against  the  stern  opposition  indicated  by 
the  words  of  the  minister  who  declared  that  Jefferson's  elec- 
tion, "dissolves  the  ties  of  marriage,  throws  our  wives  and 
daughters  into  the  stews;  casts  our  children  from  the  breast 
.  .  .  Can  the  imagination  picture  anything  more  dreadful  this 
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side  of  hell?"  The  imagination  of  the  majority  evidently 
could  not,  for  New  England  returned  a  sizable  electoral 
majority  for  its  native  son. 

The  result,  Jefferson  rightly  believed,  would  depend  upon 
the  Middle  States.  North  Carolina  was  also  giving  him 
trouble.  "The  lawyers  are  all  tories,"  he  complained  to 
Madison,  "the  people  substantially  republican,  but  unin- 
formed and  deceived  by  the  lawyers,  who  are  elected  of  neces- 
sity because  there  are  few  other  candidates."  But  in  North 
Carolina  Jefferson  had  reckoned  without  the  ability  of  Willie 
Jones,  a  wealthy,  democratically-minded  reformer,  whose 
shrewd  diplomacy  and  skillful  maneuverings  swung  the  state 
to  the  Eepublican  colors. 

From  their  inception,  opposition  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws  was  the  rallying  point  for  Jefferson's  adherents.  Adams' 
friends  made  the  best  possible  use  of  the  famous  Mazzei  letter, 
an  epistle  written  in  a  moment  of  vexation  by  Jefferson  to  a 
close  friend.    The  letter,  written  in  1796,  says  in  part : 

The  aspects  of  our  politics  have  changed  wonder- 
fully. In  place  of  the  noble  love  of  liberty  and  repub- 
lican government  which  carried  us  triumphantly 
through  the  war,  an  Anglican,  monarchial,  aristocrat- 
ical  party  has  sprung  up,  whose  avowed  object  is  to 
draw  over  us  the  substance,  as  they  have  already  the 
forms,  of  the  British  Government.  The  main  body 
of  our  citizens,  however,  remain  true  to  their  repub- 
lican principles;  the  whole  landed  interest  is  repub- 
lican and  so  is  a  great  mass  of  the  talents.  Against 
us  are  the  Executive,  the  Judiciary,  two  out  of  three 
branches  of  the  legislature,  all  of  the  officers  of  the 
government,  all  who  want  to  be  officers,  all  timid  men 
who  prefer  the  calm  of  despotism  to  the  boisterous 
sea  of  liberty,  speculators,  and  holders  in  banks  and 
public  funds.    In  short,  we  are  likely  to  preserve  the 
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liberty  we  have  won  only  by  unremitting  labours  and 
perils,  but  we  shall  preserve  it. 

This  letter  probably  does  exaggerate  the  tendencies  of  the 
Federalists,  but  it  was  understatement  compared  to  the  orgies 
of  calumniation  indulged  in  by  Jefferson's  opponents.  Fenno 
and  Noah  Webster  worked  themselves  into  a  frenzy  over  its 
"insidious"  contents,  and  talk  of  impeaching  the  Vice- 
President  was  heard  for  a  while  after  the  letter's  publication. 

The  Jeffersonians  refused  to  be  sidetracked,  however,  and 
the  full  force  of  their  party  was  still  concentrated  on  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws.  In  Philadelphia  "the  great  speak- 
ing trumpet  of  the  devil,"  as  good  Federalists  characterized 
Duane's  Aurora,  volleyed  and  thundered  for  liberty  and  the 
Bill  of  Eights.  Philip  Freneau  had  long  since  abandoned  the 
National  Gazette,  but  his  brother,  Peter,  skillfully  edited  the 
Charleston  City  Gazette,  and  served  the  cause  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Thomas  Adams  and  the  Boston  Chronicle  did  battle 
with  Federalism  in  the  state  of  Ames  and  Cabot. 

But  while  the  editors  screamed  invective,  and  the  reign  of 
witches  moved  merrily  on,  events  of  tremendous  import  took 
place  on  other  fronts.  Washington  openly  entered  the  lists 
for  the  Federalists.  The  great  man,  whom  Jefferson  had 
declared  to  be  the  sole  supporting  force  of  the  Federalist 
dynasty,  was  vigorously  urging  the  candidacy  of  Patrick 
Henry  for  Congress.  Against  the  giant  bulk  of  these  two 
stood  a  brash  youngster  of  twenty-six,  who  carried  the  name 
of  the  Randolphs  with  an  arrogance  that  was  all  his  own. 
Washington  rode  ten  miles  to  vote,  so  the  story  goes,  but  his 
candidate  met  a  stinging  defeat.  Jefferson  was  to  discover 
before  long  that  the  barbed  shafts  of  John  Randolph's  tirades 
could  be  directed  at  him  as  well  as  at  his  opponents,  though  in 
the  dark,  troubled  days  of  '98,  the  victory  of  the  young  Repub- 
lican over  such  weighty  opposition  was  a  cheering  harbinger 
of  future  success. 
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History  records  that  Washington  barely  escaped  leaving 
office  under  a  vote  of  censure,  and  certainly  his  actions  in  his 
sunset  years  were  calculated  to  win  little  support  from  the 
Jeffe rsonians.  In  1794  he  had  been  persuaded  to  deliver  a 
stinging  rebuke  to  the  members  of  the  newly  organized  demo- 
cratic societies,  and  his  words  sliced  the  membership  of  these 
rivals  of  the  Cincinnati  and  greatly  alarmed  Jefferson.  In 
1796  Jefferson  asked  Giles  to : 

get  the  true  history  of  the  English  effort  to  suppress 
freedom  of  meeting,  speaking,  writing  and  printing. 
This  will  enable  us  to  judge  whether  we  have  the 
merit  of  the  invention,  or  whether  they  took  the  hint 
from  our  proposition,  or  whether  the  concurrence  of 
sentiment  is  merely  the  result  of  the  general  truth 
that  great  men  will  think  alike  and  act  alike — without 
intercommunication. 

This  combined  thrust  at  Pitt  and  Washington  shrewdly  antici- 
pated the  Sedition  laws,  and  also  rather  fully  illustrates  Jef- 
ferson's humor,  which  was  usually,  as  Hirst  comments,  "of  the 
genus  sardonicum."  Jefferson's  vexation,  of  course,  was  not 
directed  at  Washington,  but  at  Hamilton,  whom  he  accused  of 
influencing  the  old  man 's  mind  and  turning  him  from  the  paths 
of  democracy.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  neither  Washing- 
ton nor  Henry  disapproved  of  the  Sedition  laws,  and  their 
electoral  defeat  was  the  clearest  possible  handwriting  on  the 
biggest  wall  available. 

But  the  Federalist  snipers  were  undaunted.  The  inquisition 
went  ahead  on  all  fronts.  Matthew  Lyon  was  jailed  for  speak- 
ing of  Adams'  "unbounded  thirst  for  ridiculous  pomp,  foolish 
adulation  and  selfish  avarice."  But  this  son  of  an  Irish 
patriot  was  not  to  be  frightened  by  any  malicious  sort  of 
witch  hunting.  His  father  had  died  on  the  gallows  rather 
than  accept  the  rule  of  a  foreign  conqueror,  and  he  would  fight 
with  the  same  spirit.    From  his  jail  he  entered  the  campaign 
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for  Congress.  Often  he  addressed  his  constituents  through 
the  bars  of  his  cell.  And  his  day  of  vindication  came,  for  he 
was  re-elected  by  a  two-to-one  majority  over  his  Federalist 
opponent.  And  this  in  Vermont,  in  the  center  of  holy  Feder- 
alism, the  state,  according  to  Jefferson,  ruled  by  "preachers, 
professors,  and  reactionary  politicians!"  Upon  Lyon's  re- 
lease his  fine  was  paid  by  Jefferson,  Madison,  Gallatin,  John 
Taylor  and  other  Eepublican  stalwarts,  and  he  made  his  way 
to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  at  the  head  of  a  triumphal 
procession.  But  still  Federalism  would  not  bow  to  the  peo- 
ple's wishes.  More  violently  than  ever,  the  witch-hunting 
continued.  The  Eev.  John  C.  Ogden,  who  had  dared  to  help 
Lyon ;  Anthony  Haswell,  who  had  barely  escaped  death  in  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  and  who  edited  the  liberal  Vermont 
Gazette;  Thomas  Adams  of  the  Jeffersonian  Independent 
Chronicle;  and  numerous  others  suffered  for  daring  to  sug- 
gest that  Federalism  was  less  than  wonderful.  Perhaps  the 
chief  editorial  victim  was  William  Duane,  then  the  leading 
Eepublican  editor,  and  an  immensely  effective  harpooner  of 
reaction.  Timothy  Pickering  suspected  him  of  the  heinous 
crime  of  "belonging  to  the  United  Irishmen,"  Adams  feared 
and  despised  him,  and  all  the  power  of  the  Federalist  courts 
was  turned  against  him.  Not  until  Jefferson  reached  the 
Presidency  was  the  last  indictment  lifted  from  his  doughty 
head,  though  his  only  crime  had  been  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bill  of  Eights. 

The  election  year  of  1800  opened  with  the  entire  country 
seemingly  torn  between  the  conflicting  political  systems.  To 
Jefferson  and  his  followers  the  issue  was  clearly  liberty  versus 
Federalism  and  an  abridged  Bill  of  Eights,  and  behind  them 
was  the  great  mass  of  popular  opinion.  But  the  heavy  dis- 
franchisement of  the  poor,  plus  the  general  support  of  Hamil- 
ton and  his  system  by  the  merchants,  the  distrust  of  Jefferson 
by  the  upper  classes,  and  the  strength  of  entrenched  Federal- 
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ism  caused  even  Jefferson  to  "fear  that  it  may  take  another 
election  or  two." 

But  fears  or  no,  the  battle  now  turned  to  the  polls.  The 
first  states  to  elect  their  legislators  and  thereby  decide  their 
presidential  vote  were  New  York,  New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts. In  crucial  New  York  the  brilliant,  dashing  Aaron 
Burr  pitted  his  ingenuity  and  subtle  diplomacy  against  Ham- 
ilton himself.  These  two  brilliant  figures  slashed  at  one  an- 
other with  all  the  fire  their  talented  natures  possessed.  Burr 
united  the  shattered  Eepublicans,  nominated  old  General 
Horatio  Gates,  former  Governor  Clinton  and  powerful  Brock- 
hoist  Livingston  to  head  his  legislative  ticket.  On  election  day 
he  marched  the  newly  organized  Sons  of  Tammany  to  the  polls 
in  solid  ranks.  Hamilton  shouted,  argued,  pleaded  with  the 
electorate,  and  Burr  was  the  very  personification  of  energy  as 
he  marshalled  his  voters  for  the  fray.  The  result  was  a  stun- 
ning, crushing  victory  for  the  Republicans.  The  entire  elec- 
toral vote  of  New  York  came  into  their  hands,  and  the  news  of 
the  victory  swept  over  the  nation,  electrified  the  Republicans, 
cast  gloomy  despair  into  the  Federalist  camps.  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts  added  their  votes  to  the  Republican 
side,  then  came  Rhode  Island,  finally  the  solid  South,  with 
South  Carolina  conspicuously  present,  and  the  election  of 
Jefferson  became  a  reality. 

The  "Second  American  Revolution, ' '  as  Jefferson  inter- 
preted his  victory,  had  received  the  support  of  the  people.  But 
before  the  gentle  philosopher  was  to  take  the  oath,  the  malo- 
dorous scene  in  the  House,  where  Federalists  debated  between 
Burr  and  the  real  presidential  candidate,  was  to  take  place. 
John  Adams  was  to  summon  his  carriage  and  rattle  out  of 
Washington  at  four  o'clock  of  the  morning  that  he  should 
have  welcomed  his  successor.  But  Adams  was  not  to  leave 
until  he  had  appointed  John  Marshall  to  the  Chief  Justice- 
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ship,  probably  the  most  important  single  act  of  his  career,  and 
one  that  was  in  its  way  as  brilliant  as  his  single-handed  effort 
to  effect  peace  with  France. 

But  among  the  democrats  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  who  poured  into  Washington  to  do  honor  to 
their  hero  on  this  day  of  days,  little  thought  was  given  to  what 
John  Adams  did,  or  to  whom  he  appointed.  For  Thomas 
Jefferson  of  Virginia,  foe  of  the  Sedition  Act,  friend  of  the 
farmer  and  the  common  man,  champion  of  the  rights  of  the 
states,  enemy  of  high  finance,  was  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  had  won  their  first  great  victory  at  the 
polls.  Soon  he  was  to  give  to  the  combined  houses  of  Con- 
gress his  great  inaugural  address,  an  effort  worthy  of  the  man 
who  had  fought  and  won  his  place  on  the  principle  that  "the 
opinions  of  men  are  not  the  object  of  civil  government,  nor 
under  its  jurisdiction  ...  it  is  time  enough  for  the  rightful 
purpose  of  civil  government  for  its  officers  to  interfere  when 
principles  break  out  into  overt  acts  against  peace  and  good 
order — and  finally  that  truth  is  great  and  will  prevail  if  left 
to  herself  .  .  .  errors  ceasing  to  be  dangerous  when  it  is  per- 
mitted freely  to  contradict  them. ' ' 

The  great  battle  was  over,  and  the  fight  for  political  and 
civil  liberties  was  won.  The  memory  of  that  fight  will  always 
live  in  the  hearts  of  men  who  fight  the  battles  of  humanity. 
For  men  who  fight  such  battles  will  always  look  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  for  inspiration  and  courage,  and  in  his  triumph  of 
1800  they  will  find  a  plentiful  measure  of  both. 
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